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EDITORIAL 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution would be a 
suitable time for reflection upon the course of events since 1917 even if 
the 19th Congress of the All-Union Communist Party had not been called 
together on the eve of the traditional November celebrations. A revolu- 
tion does not become historical until it is over, and the movement 
unleashed by the Bolsheviks in November 1917 has yet to run its full 
course. But the familiar cyclical pattern, from the break-up of the old 
order to the formation of the new (which is in fact the old one “on a 
higher plane,” in the Hegelian phrase), has become increasingly obvious 
in recent years; so much so that the new Party statute even dispenses 
with the hoary make-believe about the “vanguard of the proletariat,” 
and blandly defines the Communist Party as a “voluntary militant union 
of Communists” drawn from the peasantry, the working-class and the 
intelligentsia—the latter being the term employed to designate the new 
ruling class of State officials and Party bureaucrats. The process begun 
at the 18th Congress in March 1939, when Stalin supplied the “cadres” 
of the State Party with an ideological justification by declaring the State 
to be the prime instrument of Communist construction, reached com- 
pletion in October 1952, when Stalin, Malenkov and Beria were able to 
take the identity of State and Party for granted. What fissures lie behind 
this appearance of monolithic strength we do not know, and shall not 
know for years. Enough that we can inspect the completed facade. 

What confronts the observer, then, is both the heritage of the original 
break-up—the frozen lava of the Revolution that was to make all things 
new—and the actual outcome of the past generation’s bloody travail: 
the new society which in some respects seems not very different from the 
old, though in others—notably in the abandonment of free labour, 
personal liberty and the rule of law—it does represent a momentous 
departure from what was formerly regarded as the norm. This two-fold 
character of Soviet reality forms the subject of the various papers 
collected in the present issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY—with 
the exception of Marx’s vigorous and alarmingly topical pen-portrait of 
an earlier Russian impact on Europe. In a selection of this kind coherence 
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must take precedence over completeness, and we do not apologize for 
having omitted some aspects of the subject, such as the state of literature 
and the arts, and the development (or stagnation) of the curious mixture 
of positivism and Byzantinism which passes for Marxian philosophy in 
the Soviet Union. Not that these are mere frills. The new society is 
racked by internal contradictions to which the present cultural deadlock 
bears mute testimony, and Malenkov’s crude strictures on the fall in 
literary output, and the frequent shoddiness of the articles manufactured 
by this branch of Soviet industry, are as significant in their philistine way 
as was Napoleon’s half-humorous observation ‘If we have no poetry that 
is the fault of the Minister for the Interior.’ The all-embracing nature of 
modern totalitarianism finds its most marked and most destructive 
expression in the attempt to synthesize all the domains of spiritual life. 
Such an undertaking would be dangerous even if fools and fanatics had 
not rushed in where Engels feared to tread, for culture cannot be manu- 
factured at will in the best of circumstances. But in fact the Party’s efforts 
to introduce an integrative principle into the sciences and arts, i.e. to 
interpret them to each other in the light of the ruling ideology, are 
typically conducted at such a low level of intellectual honesty and 
discernment as to blight the work of the specialized agencies of culture— 
save, it appears, in the domain of industrial and military science. There 
the experts have successfully asserted themselves against charlatans and 
fanatics. But in the realm of opinion-formation-cum-interpretation con- 
cerning the world in general, and especially the world outside Russia, the 
Party’s monopoly remains unshaken; and it is unfortunately this monopoly 
of misinformation and misinterpretation that stands between the healthy 
elements of Soviet society and the Western world. The Iron Curtain is 
largely an affair of the mind, and it is thickest where the regime senses 
the danger of contact between the new Soviet elite and its counterparts 
in the West. 

Here is the point where the ‘cold war’ impinges directly upon the 
internal stability of the new society which has gradually evolved over the 
past generation, ever since the ‘proletarian dictatorship’ sent the prole- 
tariat packing and imposed its totalitarian rule upon all classes of the 
population. Behind the Party, closely amalgamated with it and yet not 
entirely identical with it, there stands the new hierarchy of military, 
bureaucratic, managerial and professional experts whose loyalty the 
regime must retain at all cost. Should they come to distrust the kind of 
factual information and theoretical interpretation which the Party still 
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monopolizes they may be tempted to dispense with its services—even 
though it is their shield against the masses, and even though the Leninist- 
Stalinist myth is more or less genuinely accepted by most members of this 
privileged caste. There are some reasons for thinking that the Party is 
to-day already on the defensive, morally and organizationally. The 
growing rigidity of its thinking may well reflect an increasing loss of control 
over fields it once monopolized. It may be in danger of being degraded 
to the status of a glorified propaganda agency, while policy is directed 
by men who pay no more than lip service to its professed principles. Yet 
the ruling group still retains its hold to the degree that it succeeds in weld- 
ing together the Party and the Army: twin pillars of the totalitarian State 
who must stand or fall together. The directorate which will succeed 
Stalin on the day he retires can justify its absolute rule in the eyes of the 
Soviet hierarchy only by asserting its guardianship of the Leninist- 
Stalinist ‘science of revolution,’ and it is the prestige of this ‘science’ 
which Stalin himself was at pains to reinforce by his lengthy article in 
Bolshevik on the eve of the 19th Congress, his address to the assembled 
gathering, and the set speeches of his chief lieutenants. Dull and mono- 
tonous though they are, these documents deserve attention. Through 
them the Communist Party asserts its pre-eminence in a society which in 
some respects may be outgrowing its tutelage. 

It is against this background that one has to consider Stalin’s curious 
forecast of armed conflicts within the ‘Western imperialist camp’; his 
straightfaced remark that ‘all traces of patriotism, liberalism and personal 
freedom’ are disappearing from bourgeois society; and his reiterated 
assertion that the ‘general crisis of capitalism’ is becoming more profound. 
On the face of it these judgments seem to express merely the familiar 
Soviet mixture of obtuseness, misinformation, and inability to under- 
stand the West. The present friction between the United States and 
Western Europe after all arises primarily from the unprecedented closeness 
of their mutual association and the immensity of their common under- 
takings. Europe is constantly pressing America for more assistance, not 
for less, and within Europe itself every movement towards political or 
economic integration and modernization—whether of a single branch of 
producti’: or of entire national entities—is dependent on American 
support. To understand this should not, it seems, be very difficult for a 
Government with ample sources of information at its disposal. Yet this 
obstinate attachment to outdated doctrines is more than a matter of 
theoretical conservatism. It is the Kremlin’s way of asserting its authority 
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in a situation which in reality calls for the dismantling of the Iron Curtain 
and much else besides. Everything that has happened since 1917, and 
especially since 1945, goes to show that the regime needs “Western war- 
mongering’ and the ‘cold war’ as a condition of its own self-perpetuation. 
The Stalinist amalgam of Bolshevism and traditional Russian nationalism 
represents a force which in its inmost essence is incapable of living in 
peace with anyone, though it need not always and everywhere choose 
the path of open aggression. For the time being at any rate the ‘cold war’ 
suits it to perfection, and only the naivest of fellow-travellers can imagine 
that it is seriously concerned to end it. That is no reason for people in 
the West to despair, or to call for a ‘crusade’ which would flatten what is 
left of civilization. We are primarily in need of patience, intelligence, and 
the will to make democracy work. A despotism built on slavery of the 
body and the mind cannot in the long run successfully compete with the 
free nations of Europe and America, though in some Western countries 
a part of the working class has seceded from the body politic and in the 
East the radical wing of the nationalist movement is toying with 
Stalinism. The task of recovering the allegiance of these secessionists is 
not an easy one, but neither is it hopeless, and once it is seriously taken 
in hand some of our present fears will diminish. Meantime we have no 
option but to settle down to a prolonged test of endurance. 
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MOSCOW HAS A PLAN 
By a Special Correspondent 


The public has listened with curiosity to recent Soviet interpretations of 
world trends and events, and it has heard with some emotion the official 
forecasts of conflicts that lie ahead. If the formal utterances made during 
the Nineteenth Congress of the All-Union Communist Party last month 
can be taken as an indication, the Soviet Government will go on con- 
fronting the Western world in the twilight zone between cold war and 
cold peace, between strictly limited co-existence and carefully directed 
violence. Throughout the sittings of the Congress, the question was asked 
all over the world whether in the end Russia will choose war or peace. 
No answer has been given, the atmosphere remains tense, and world 
opinion is left in doubt. 

Sandwiched between the reports made by Malenkov and Moskatov on 
the work of the Central Committee and the Central Auditing Commission, 
which occupied the first two days of the Congress, and the announcement 
of changes in the Party statutes and the election of Party officials, which 
brought the Congress to an end, the third item on the agenda was almost 
lost from view. Yet no subject deserves fuller attention than the report, 
presented by M.Z. Saburov, on the fifth Five Year Plan. Its success or 
failure may well determine whether in 1955 we shall be on the eve of 
another world catastrophe. 

When the draft directives of the Plan were published on August 19th, 
six weeks before the opening of the Congress, some commentators were 
in a hurry to pronounce that this was clearly not a plan for war, and that 
it held out bright prospects for the Soviet citizen. These were soothing but 
hasty words. Where the fate of the world may be at stake, more than a 
superficial analysis is required. The dull language of the Plan, and its 
dreary presentation during the Party Congress, must not be allowed to 
obliterate its importance. Here is the fullest documentation since 1946 
on Soviet economic intentions at home and abroad. Stalin next decided 
to steal the thunder from Malenkov by publishing his essay on “The 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the US S R’, and Malenkov in turn 
anticipated Saburov’s report in his own address on the internal situation 
in the Soviet Union. Thus the Plan has to be studied in close relation to 
Stalin’s and Malenkov’s statements. 











Like its predecessor, the new Plan conceals as much as it discloses. 
Worse, it deliberately sets out to mislead the public about past achieve- 
ments and future intentions. Saburov, the present chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, is no novice at the planning desk. In presenting his 
report he was even more discreet than Voznesensky, his former chief, in 
submitting the first post-war Plan in March 1946. In spite of this, the 
student can discern much that is presented in disguise. Experience of the 
past twenty-five years of the Plan era is a guide to at least some of the 
pitfalls set by Saburov and his colleagues. More particularly, the fourth 
Plan serves as an introduction to the fifth. The preamble to the directives 
of the new Plan states that ‘the successful fulfilment of the fourth Five 
Year Plan has made it possible to adopt another, the fifth Five Year Plan, 
ensuring a further advance of all branches of the national economy and a 
rise in the material well-being, health and cultural standards of the people’. 
In April 1951, the State Planning Commission and the Central Statistical 
Office had published a joint report on the achievements under the Plan 
that came to an end in 1950. What had been planned and what had been 
achieved ? 

When the German army had been driven out of Russia in 1945, the 
country’s administration was in a chaotic state and its economy near 
collapse. Although the fact is now conveniently ignored, it was to a con- 
siderable extent due to Western arms and relief supplies that the Russian 
people were able to sustain the horrors of war and to endure the privations 
of post-war adjustment. When in August, 1945, the preparation of a 
fourth Five Year Plan was ordered, the war-time chaos had hardly sub- 
sided. More than one-third of the country’s industrial potential and farm 
stock had suffered from the effects of war, and the supply of consumer 


goods was reduced to half its low pre-war level. When post-war planning | 


began, the extent of military and civilian losses was not yet known, and no 
manpower budget could be drawn up. No inventory could be taken 
either of industrial capacities, resources of raw materials or stocks of 
finished goods. In these circumstances, the first post-war Plan, approved 


by the Supreme Soviet in March 1946, could hardly be more than a © 
list of loosely connected ‘targets’ in some of the more vital branches of the . 


Soviet economy. As these targets were in many cases expressed in prices 
which had no meaning under the conditions of post-war inflation, and as 
no provision had been made, in the forecasts of wages and living standards, 
for skimming the surplus purchasing power accumulated by peasants and 
workers during the war, the Plan was bound to suffer its first serious shock 
when, six months after its inauguration, a drastic currency reform 
became necessary. No attempt seems to have been made to recast the 
estimates of industrial production and national income in terms of real 
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prices, and in fact after the termination of the Plan, the results were 
published in terms of the meaningless so-called 1926-27 constant prices, 
although the authorities had already recognized them as being worthless 
for planning purposes. 

According to official Soviet statements, total industrial production, 
which in 1950 was to surpass the pre-war level by half, had in fact by the 
end of the fourth Plan risen to almost 75 per cent. above 1940. The 
output of producer goods was said to have doubled, while the supply 
of consumer goods had allegedly increased by one-quarter. These 
claims, again made by Malenkov in his speech at the Party Congress, are 
based on the inflated price weights of 1926-27, and are thus exaggerated. 
A sober analysis of Plan achievements suggests that the output of fuel and 
steel had increased by 60 and 50 per cent. respectively, while the total 
output of producer goods had risen by approximately 40 per cent. only. 
These achievements are so impressive that Western statesmen would 
hardly have felt the urge to inflate them any further; not so Malenkov. 
By 1948-49, the output of the main industrial raw materials and capital 
goods had been restored to pre-war level, and the industrial potential 
was extended sufficiently to undertake new commitments. Measured by 
the targets of the third Five Year Plan, the output of coal and electricity 
surpassed the 1942 target in 1950; that of iron, steel and cement rose above 
the target figure in 1951, but output of oil failed to reach the 1942 goal. 
The same is true of important industrial consumer goods, such as cotton 
textiles and leather shoes, and of the main agricultural products, such as 
grain, sugar and animal produce. In fact, the domestic supply of consumer 
goods of agricultural and industrial origin lagged behind all schedules. 
The fourth Plan (1946-50) demanded that the pre-war volume of national 
income and consumption be surpassed, that the food industry be expanded 
to the fullest possible extent and that consumer goods be manufactured 
on a big scale. Yet even the misleading official index of consumer goods 
presented by Malenkov at the Party Congress does not claim more than 
an increase by one-quarter. In reality, by 1950 the domestic supply of 
consumer goods is unlikely to have surpassed the pre-war level, and may 
even have been less than in 1940 when related to the increased population. 

Productivity per worker, which was supposed to rise by more than 
one-third, is in fact likely to have remained stationary. As the working 
week had been increased during the war from forty-two to forty-eight 
hours, productivity per hour is likely even to have declined to some 
extent. The failure to increase industrial productivity was compensated 
by the influx, beyond the Plan target, of at least five million peasants and 
soldiers who preferred even life in over-crowded urban quarters to existence 
in the agricultural collectives. No provision had been made in the Plan 
13° 
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to meet their requirements of food, clothing and shelter. The emphasis 
from the outset was on the reconstruction of the industrial potential, and 
no adjustments were made when the problems of labour and consumption 
proved to be greater than had been assumed at the end of hostilities. 
In so far as changes were made, they were merely upward revisions in the 
programme for the output of capital goods and means of production. All 
this was bound to affect the standard of living of the Soviet citizen. While 
the Plan visualized an increase of more than 60 per cent. in the output 
of producer goods, it envisaged an increase of less than 30 per cent. in the 
production of goods for the consumer. Achievements fell far short of this 
modest goal. While the ambitious targets for fuel and steel, industrial 
products, capital investments and producer goods, were reached or 
surpassed, the planned output of industrial and agricultural consumer 
goods in many instances fell short of the proclaimed aim. 

The fourth Plan, whose established goal it had been to rehabilitate the 
war-damaged economy and to raise the national income beyond the old 
level, thus succeeded in restoring the Soviet Union’s economic power, but 
this recovery was achieved at the expense of an improvement in 
living standards in town and country. How unsatisfactory the first 
attempt at post-war planning was, can be gauged from the failure to 
improve real income and living standards beyond the level of 1940. 
While the Plan implied a rise in living standards by approximately half, 
in reality by 1950 it was no better than in 1940. It is true that nominal 
wages surpassed the Plan target, but the fact that this has not been 
included in the list of achievements is proof, if proof were needed, that 
the Soviet worker knows how lamentably his income, in terms of real 
wages, has lagged behind. 

When after the completion of the fourth Plan in 1950 no new pro- 
gramme was announced, some observers assumed that no further Plan 
was to be put into operation, or that in the changed economic conditions 
of the post-war years the Soviet Union did not require an integrated 
production programme. In fact, the provincial and professional press 
frequently referred to the existence of a Plan, and the national press con- 
tinued to give quarterly Plan results, until some eighteen months after 
the fifth Plan was due to start its existence its main features were 
made known officially. Thus the Soviet authorities confirmed the belief 
that so highly centralized an economy as that of the Soviet Union is 
unlikely to operate without a Plan. The delay in announcing the fifth 
Plan was in fact not without precedent. The first Plan was approved in 
April 1929, although it had been due to start in October 1928. The appro- 
val of the second and third Plans was delayed by as much as twenty-two 
and fourteen months, respectively. But one genuine change did take place: 
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while it had taken the better part of four years to prepare, and four 
volumes to print, the first Five Year Plan of 1928-32, the fourth Plan was 
drafted in little over six months and issued in a booklet of little over a 
hundred pages containing less than 40,000 words. The fifth Plan distin- 
guishes itself by even greater brevity than its predecessors. 

The draft directives gave the general outline of the Plan in little more 
than 10,000 words, which is half the space taken up by the general outline 
of the previous Plan. No space is given this time to stating the principal 
aims of the programme. The section on industrial development is less than 
half as long as in 1946, and the standard observations on the material 
well-being of the Soviet citizen, the standard of living, and the social 
services, are also shortened to little over half their previous volume. It 
is hardly accidental that so few details have been given of Soviet intentions 
regarding the development of industry and social welfare. This brevity 
is likely to have been dictated by external as well as internal considerations. 

A comparison of the new Plan with its predecessor reveals some other 
interesting features. While, in spite of changed conditions, the similarities 
between the two Plans show an element of continuity and even conserva- 
tism in Soviet economic thinking, certain alterations and omissions are 
equally telling. The withholding of information has been carried even 
further than on previous occasions. While the new directives follow closely 
the lay-out and presentation of the fourth Plan, in one respect Saburov has 
departed from the practice of his former chief. While Voznesensky liked to 
give his targets in absolute quantities, his successor has indicated the 
goals set for 1955 exclusively in the form of indices. Thus both targets 
and achievements are unlikely henceforth to become known in real 
quantities, and indices will have to be converted from starting points 
that are not always known with certainty. This applies in particular to 
new production of a military character. 

Apart from a few casual remarks, little is said about regional planning. 
While on the last occasion half the text was concerned with the rehabilita- 
tion and development of the various Republics of the Soviet Union, little 
room has been given to this subject in the draft directives of the fifth Plan. 
The gap is filled in part by the information that has emanated from the 
regional Party conferences, but certain details of regional planning, like 
other important items of the Plan, such as the distributiom of public 
investment, have probably been transferred to unpublished appendices. 
At the end of the last war, the secret supplements of the 1941 Plan fell 
into Allied hands. Since then it has become known that a substantial 
amount of detailed planning is withheld even from those most closely 
associated with the execution of the Plan. Still, some facts do emerge. In 
addition to references to the development of electric power and ship- 
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building, machine tools, fishing in the Baltic, and hydro-electric and 
metallurgical projects on the Volga, in the Urals and in Transcaucasia 
there is a good deal of emphasis on the regional planning of building 
materials. In this respect, preferential treatment is to be given to the 
Urals, the Volga region, the Far East and Central Asia. This suggests that 
the eastward migration of Soviet industry is still proceeding. ‘The list of 
priority targets for the building industries is a clear indication of the 
preference given to the continued movement of workers and plants to the 
interior. In the congested industrial areas of the Western territories, 
by contrast, the workers cannot hope to have their dwelling space 
enlarged. 

In so far as the draft directives allow an estimate of the industrial trend 
during the current Plan period, the new programme can be regarded as 
a true successor of the first post-war Plan, and as a forerunner of the next 
Plan which is to bring the fulfilment of the production targets which 
Stalin set as early as 1946. In fact it is not improbable that, at least in the 
sphere of basic industries, the general outlines of the production pro- 
gramme were drafted a decade ahead, before Hitler began his attack on 
the Soviet Union. The war has caused a delay of at least five years, and 
the first post-war Plan was concerned with rehabilitation rather than 
development; but since 1949 Soviet industry has made remarkable pro- 
gress in most branches producing basic materials and capital goods. 

Since much of the industrial effort during the fourth Plan went to 
rehabilitate industrial capacities, it is not surprising that most of the goals 
of the fifth Plan appear modest by comparison with its predecessor. But 
though the rate of increase in production is to be smaller than during the 
period of post-war reconstruction, it is assumed to be greater than for 
the whole decade from 1940 to 1950. This is true not only of such basic 
materials as iron and steel, cement and fertilizers, but also of all the main 
consumer goods, such as foodstuffs and clothing. In the basic industries 
which have advanced progressively during the last twenty-five years, the 
new targets are impressive even where they are smaller than in the 
immediate past. Annual increases of 22-5 million tons of coal, 6-5 million 
tons of oil, and 3-5 million tons of steel, would be formidable achievements 
even in more industrialized countries than the Soviet Union. The targets 
for the output of certain non-ferrous metals, synthetic materials, machinery 
and equipment are even more ambitious. The estimates given for the 
current year by Malenkov in his speech at the Party Congress provide a 
fairly good picture of the progress made in some of the basic industries. 
All major industrial raw materials seem to be coming forward according 
to schedule, and Plan targets are likely to be reached in time if the output 
of pig iron and fuel is stepped up. This applies in particular to the supply 
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of electric power and refined oil. Against this, the annual rate of increase 
will probably be slowed down somewhat in the steel industry. 

From past experience it may be said that on the whole the greatest 
efforts will be made to reach the goals for basic materials and capital 
goods, while the same need not apply to other important sections of the 
economy. The new Plan visualizes an increase of capital construction by 
go per cent., of producer goods by 80 per cent., of consumer goods by 
65 per cent., but of real wages by 35 per cent. only. Stress is laid throughout 
on raising the efficiency of work and the quality of the finished product; 
waste is to be eliminated wherever possible. Blast furnaces, which in the 
past do not seem to have worked efficiently and to full capacity, are to be 
utilized to the full. Against this, the capacity of generating plant is to be 
increased considerably, so as to relieve existing plant that seems to have 
been overloaded in recent years. The output of the oil industry is to be 
raised sharply through the full utilization of all refinery capacity and the 
installation of new oil processing and cracking plants and equipment. 
Much has been said of the high rate of output scheduled for the oil indus- 
try. While Stalin, in his speech of February 1946, had set a target of 
60 million tons of oil for 1960 or after, this has now been raised to as much 
as 70 million tons to be produced by 1955. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that fuel and lubricant requirements have risen out of all 
proportion, and that other sources of fuel and power, particularly the 
all-important supply of coal and lignite, have lagged behind the increasing 
needs of the rapidly growing Soviet industry. 

It is probably due in part to the unsatisfactory fuel position that very 
modest targets have been set for the increase in the production of indus- 
trial and agricultural motor power. While the output of steel and oil is to 
rise during the Plan period by 60 and 85 per cent., respectively, the pro- 
duction of motor cars and agricultural tractors is expected to increase by 
about 20 per cent. only. The heavy demand for capital goods of military 
and civilian nature is likely also to have played a part in fixing low pro- 
duction targets for motor vehicles. During the previous Plan period, the 
capacity of car and tractor plants was increased considerably, and some of 
this capacity is likely now to be kept in reserve for an emergency, or 
switched to the production of military vehicles and equipment to which 
no reference is made anywhere in the Plan. 

When evaluating the overall targets of the Plan, it seems justifiable to 
accept as reasonably accurate the official data on physical quantities of 
individual industrial products, and to distrust all composite volume data. 
During the previous Plan, the total volume of industrial output was said 
to have increased by almost 75 per cent., i.e. at an annual rate of 13 per 
cent., the output of producer goods having increased by more than 100 
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per cent., or 16 per cent. annually. The analysis of individual production 
data has, however, shown that at the end of the fourth Plan period the 
output of producer goods stood some 40, and that of all industrial goods 
some 20 per cent., above pre-war. There was little or no improvement 
over 1940 in the supply of foodstuffs, clothing and dwelling space. The 
annual rates of increase in producer goods and total industrial output 
amounted in reality to 7 and 4 per cent., respectively. During the period 
of the fifth Plan, an annual rate of increase of 12 per cent. has been fore- 
cast, output of producer goods growing by 13, and of consumer goods by 
II per cent. annually. While industrial output is no longer calculated in 
terms of the so-called 1926-27 prices, but supposed to be based on the 
real 1951 prices, there is reason to believe that inflationary price weights 
will be allowed to enter into the calculation of composite volume data 
when individual targets are not achieved. The output of capital goods 
does not promise a higher rate of increase than in the past, i.e. 7 per cent. 
per annum. In the consumer goods industry, where the rate is claimed to 
amount to 11 per cent., it is unlikely to rise beyond 4 per cent., even in the 
most favourable circumstances. 

A realistic estimate thus suggests that by 1955 the output of capital 
goods will be twice as large as before the war, while the total industrial 
output may be between one-half and two-thirds above 1940. These are 
achievements of which countries more developed than the Soviet Union 
might be proud. It seems odd that, in spite of all evidence to the con- 
trary, Saburov should insist that by 1955 the output of producer goods 
will have increased to more than three-and-a-half times, and that of 
consumer goods to twice the pre-war level. The only possible explanation 
is that after so much exaggeration during previous Plan periods the Soviet 
leaders feel unable to admit rates of growth which by comparison would 
look like a descent from what was claimed to have been achieved in the past. 

The new Plan stands out for an emphasis on consumer goods unheard 
of in Soviet planning. But whether bright prospects for the consumer are 
genuinely likely must depend on an analysis of past performance and 
probable future achievement. The Soviet authorities often claim that 
three-quarters of the total national income enter human consumption, 
while the remainder suffices to meet all government requirements (in- 
cluding defence expenditure). This ratio is one of the most misleading data 
produced by Soviet economists. When the consumption rate was first 
quoted in the early ’thirties, it included various items of government 
expenditure which in no other country are defined as civilian consump- 
tion. In spite of many changes in the structure of the Soviet economy and 
in the distribution of industry, the ratio has remained almost unchanged 
throughout the Plan era. It has thus proved to be a mere statistical 
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fabrication. Of late, a Soviet writer, D.A. Allakhverdyan, has fully con- 
firmed this view. In his recent works on Soviet finances, Allakhverdyan 
has stated that the consumption fund includes almost the entire public 
expenditure on the needs of national defence and State security. Malen- 
kov, in his speech at the Party Congress, gave data which fully support 
this contention. When announcing Soviet production indices he informed 
his audience of an impressive shift from consumer to producer goods that 
had occurred in recent years. While official Soviet sources have given the 
share of capital goods in the total volume of industrial production in 1940 
at three-fifths, according to Malenkov this proportion had risen by 1948 
to two-thirds, and since then it has increased further to almost three- 
quarters. In 1955 it will be at the same rate. No conjuring trick will 
succeed in transforming a one-quarter share of consumption goods in the 
volume of industrial production into a three-quarter share of the consump- 
tion fund in the total national income. 

In view of Malenkov’s data showing the priority given to heavy indus- 
try, the targets of the fifth Plan for the increase in foodstuffs, clothing and 
other consumer goods, must be considered utterly unrealistic. Until last 
year grain, the basic food and animal feeding stuff, did not even reach the 
modest target set for 1950. After three mediocre harvests, Malenkov 
claimed in his speech that this year’s crop had surpassed the target of the 
fourth Plan. But so as to reach the exceptionally high goal of the fifth Plan, 
some additional 60 million tons, in terms of biological yield, equal to a 
barn crop of some 40 million tons, would have to be harvested. Improve- 
ments of this order in the agricultural field are exceptional, even in 
countries whose farming industries are more mechanized and intensified 
than those of the Soviet Union. It will take ten years rather than three 
to raise the barn yield of grain from 0-32 to 0-48 tons per acre. 

The forecasts of improvements in the supply of animal products, such as 
meat and dairy produce, are equally unrealistic. By 1950, the livestock 
population had not yet reached the low level of the years before the last 
war. Through a transfer of livestock from individual to collective farms 
and a stricter control of deliveries, the marketed supply of meat and dairy 
produce had been increased, but the total national output remained 
unaffected by this shift. The disturbance of the countryside caused by the 
concentration of collectives did little to improve the supplies of national 
produce. Even if irrigation and reclamation make good progress during 
the Plan period, not more than one-tenth of the arable land will benefit 
from these improvements. In the first instance, industrial crops will be 
grown under irrigation, and sugar beet may be the only food crop to give 
higher yields as a result of better treatment. Grain and grass yields will 
remain unaffected and thus will fail to reach the target. As a result, the 
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output of meat and dairy produce will also lag behind the planned 
schedule. The failure of the agricultural programme, of course, will have 
its effect on the overall Plan of consumption. 

Other items of the workers’ budget appear hardly more promising. 
During the remaining three years of the present Plan, the annual rate of 
increase in the domestic production of cotton fabrics and leather shoes 
will be lower than in the past three years. As to dwelling space, the failure 
of the building industry to reach its target is too notorious to require a 
detailed account. The planned increase in other consumer goods, even if 
achieved, may not be fully available to the civilian population. According 
to Voznesensky, the former head of Gosplan, in 1940 civilian consumers 
received less than half of the market supply of cotton goods, and less than 
four-fifths of the leather footwear produced. Even if favourable conditions 
prevail, the domestic supply of consumer goods is unlikely to increase by 
more than 4 per cent. annually, or by approximately 20 per cent. through- 
out the Plan period. The consumer will thus remain the least favoured 
participant of the Plan. While it is proposed to double the supply of furni- 
ture and to treble the output of building material, much of this will be 
used to meet the requirements of army and administration. The financial 
rewards of workers and peasants will not be sufficient to absorb more than 
a small part of this produce. 

It is significant that, contrary to the previous Plan, no target has been 
set for nominal wage rates. An improvement of real wages is promised in 
vague and ambiguous terms. The worker is kept in the dark as to whether 
his individual real income is to increase by 35 per cent., or whether he has 
to share the planned improvement in workers’ incomes with the 5 million 
newcomers to industry. Even if the planned reductions in retail prices are 
passed on to the consumer in full, the 45 million workers and employees 
of the national economy in 1955 will hardly be able to consume more 
than a fraction of the trade turnover which is to increase by as much as 
70 per cent. The remainder will find its way into non-civilian consump- 
tion or into stocks. 

The provision for social services shows even more clearly than the 
absence of a target for wage rates the intentions behind the Plan. While 
the output of basic materials is to increase-by at least one-half, and the 
supply of capital construction and heavy equipment is to be doubled and 
trebled, the number of doctors and hospital beds, libraries and cinemas 
is to be raised by 15 to 30 per cent. only. Even if the quality of the social 
services is improved, it remains true that, as in the past, the Plan caters for 
the consumer only in the last resort. His share in the national product is 
the residual element of the nation’s resources. 

The rural population which, since the financial reforms of 1947, has 
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participated least in the post-war economic recovery of the Soviet Union 
is now singled out for an improvement in its economic position. According 
to the Plan, the incomes of collective farmers are to rise by not less than 
40 per cent., compared with a planned increase of real wages by not less 
than 35 per cent. But since the agricultural production programme is the 
least likely to materialize, the rural population is equally unlikely to 
benefit substantially from any economic improvement during the Plan 
period. As the concentration of collectives has been halted, the uncertainty 
of the last few years may come to an end, but controls of output and 
delivery will be tightened and the role of the machine tractor stations 
will be further enhanced. 

The traditional distribution of the national product is not accepted 
throughout the Soviet Union without a certain amount of protest. This 
is borne out by statements made by Stalin and Malenkov during the Party 
Congress. It would be a mistake to consider public accusations and ‘self- 
criticism’ as evidence of open opposition or resistance. There is 
neither. Yet it is not without significance that it required the authority of 
Stalin to explain to the political hierarchy, and to the country as a whole, 
the continued existence of social differences; while Malenkov was mobi- 
lized to brand bureaucratic inefficiency and political nepotism. Some 
officials, for instance, are accused of using their position to occupy com- 
munal land and to force the farm administration to supply them with 
grain, meat, milk and other produce, free of charge or at low prices. The 
growth of class differences, of nepotism and corruption, will remain a 
social, if not an economic problem, throughout the Plan era. 

Some of the worst features of the planned economy are caused by the 
absence of a price mechanism. So long as planning is done primarily in 
physical terms, and prices and price ratios do not form an instrument of 
planning, the Plan is bound to go wrong in many instances. Foreign 
observers have pointed frequently to the utter confusion that has reigned 
whenever prices were fixed arbitrarily without regard to economic 
realities. The critics have it now, on the authority of Stalin himself, that 
Soviet economists and planners, with few exceptions, are badly informed 
about prices and price relations. In one instance, quoted by Stalin, they 
intended to fix the prices of grain, bread and cotton at the same level, and 
when challenged by the Central Committee they had nothing sensible 
to say. More than any previous example, this case throws light upon the 
questionable validity of production indices that are based on arbitrary 
prices and price ratios. 

In his article in Bolshevik, which may become his political testament, 
Stalin described the object of socialist production as being not profit, but 
man and his needs, the satisfaction of his material and cultural require- 
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ments. The analysis of the fifth Plan shows that by 1955 the Russian 
workers and peasants will be little nearer this aim of socialist policy than 
they have been at any time since the inauguration of the first Plan, some 
twenty-five years ago. The changes in the economic structure contem- 
plated under the new Plan do not alter the salient facts: Soviet industry 
remains directed predominantly towards the production of heavy equip- 
ment, and the improvements in the utilization of plant capacity and 
labour are likely to further this trend. 

To-day the Soviet Union is the second largest industrial power in the 
world. The combined industrial resources of Western Europe are still 
somewhat greater, but the margin is shrinking steadily, and by 1955 
Western Europe will have been outranked by the Soviet Union in some 
vital sectors of her economy. It is true that America’s industrial potential 
is still almost three times as large as that of Russia, but here too the gap is 
narrowing. In the last three years Soviet industrial production has increased 
by some 40 per cent., compared with only half as much in the United 
States. Moreover, the diversion of raw materials into domestic consump- 
tion, and obligations towards foreign customers, are small in the Soviet 
Union by comparison with the United States and Western Europe. 

In all Soviet planning there has always been a strong bias in favour of 
autarky. Little is said in the fifth Plan of the role that foreign trade can 
play in contributing to the variety of goods available and in thus raising 
the standard of living of the people in and outside the Soviet Union. 
A solitary sentence in the directives for the Plan is devoted to the expan- 
sion of foreign trade. In spite of much recent talk about the extension of 
world trade, the fifth Plan, like its predecessors, is the work of men who 
think in terms of domestic production and national economy. In their 
view, the Soviet Union remains a self-contained economic entity. Soviet 
economic expansionism is still divorced from domestic economic planning. 

In the last resort, it is the security aspect more than any other considera- 
tion that directs the Plan. So as to assure the country against any even- 
tuality, stocks of raw materials and foodstuffs are to be doubled. The list 
of items which suggest the predominance of considerations of defence, if 
not aggression, is lengthy and conspicuous. Basic materials, such as iron 
and steel, fuel and power, may be used for civilian as well as for military 
purposes. But the heavy forging presses and heavy steel plates, hydro- 
electric plants and hydro-turbines, excavators and bulldozers, aluminium 
and other non-ferrous metals, synthetic rubber and artificial fibres, which 
are singled out in the Plan for a considerable increase in production, make 
a formidable list of commodities that are found on the production pro- 
gramme of countries prepared for an armed clash rather than extended 
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Malenkov’s prediction at the Party Congress that the danger of war is 
growing, cannot be ignored. Even more important are the statements 
made by leading military figures who put their opinion on record after the 
civilian planners and administrators had completed their task at the 
Congress. Marshals Bulganin and Vassilievsky fully confirmed what the 
analysis of Malenkov’s and Saburov’s statements has shown, i.e. the 
predominance of heavy equipment in the Soviet production programme. 
Much of what Stalin had said in his article in Bolshevik was meant to 
assure the Soviet citizen that though others might be involved in war, he 
was not to suffer. As against this, the utterances of the military leaders 
were addressed to the outside world. 

The Soviet economy can be put on a war footing in a few months’ time, 
and the new Plan is meant to create conditions for the supply of the most 
modern arms, in quantities that would exceed considerably those pro- 
duced during the last war. A formidable report on the military production 
programme during the concluding stages of the last war was contained 
in the preamble of the fourth Five Year Plan. It included an annual out- 
put of 40,000 aircraft and 30,000 tanks, self-propelled guns and armoured 
cars; 3 million rifles, 2 million tommy-guns, 450,000 machine-guns, and 
120,000 heavy guns. When those vast quantities of armament were 
produced, Soviet steel production was one-third of what it is now. 

In conclusion it can be said that the Soviet Union disposes of an indus- 
trial potential that in the sphere of producer goods is one-and-a-half times 
as great as before the war, and will be twice as great in 1955: a formidable 
achievement in peace-time and a frightening prospect in case of war. 
Throughout the period of the current Plan, priority will be given to all 
aspects of national security, and contrary to official claims, consumer 
goods will have only a low order of preference. While some of the state- 
ments made during the Party Congress suggest that no immediate clash 
with the Western world is contemplated, others show that the Soviet Union 
can be put on a war footing at very short notice. Though it contains no 
open programme for war, the fifth Plan is no programme for peace either. 
It presents itself as the economic counterpart to a political concept that so 
far oscillates between cold war and cold peace. 












































SOVIET STATISTICAL THEORY 


Stuart A. Rice 


From a paper contributed to the twenty-seventh session of the International Statistical 
Institute. 


A number of the conceptual premises upon which statistical science and 
practice have long been based have recently been attacked and discarded 
as harmful to statistical development in the Soviet Union. It seems incum- 
bent upon statisticians in other countries to study the Soviet theses, to 
determine the extent to which differences are real and not merely seman- 
tic, and to take issue with those that appear to undermine the structure of 
thought upon which their own work is founded. The Soviet attack, in the 
writer’s opinion, can best be interpreted as a new phase of the ancient 
conflict between dogma and science. The dogmas upon which it leans 
have the essential characteristics of those in a revealed religion. Pretending 
to be scientific, these dogmas are actually anti-scientific in spirit and in 
the consequences which would follow their general acceptance. 

The relevant post-war promulgation of Soviet statistical doctrine 
occurred during a two-day ‘Conference on Methodology’ at the Central 
Statistical Administration of the U SS R in Moscow on February 2o0th- 
21st, 1950. A summary record has been published and has appeared in 
translation in the official journals of some other countries.* The con- 
ference was opened by the Chief of the Central Statistical Administration, 
Mr V.N. Starovskiy. He explained ‘that harmful bourgeois influences and 
anti-Marxist distortion in Soviet statistical science and literature hamper 
its development’. He ‘identified the main obstacle to the development of 
statistical science as the formal mathematics school of thought’ which 
‘considers statistics (to be) a universal science for the study of nature and 
society based ultimately.on the mathematical law of large numbers and not 
on Marxist-Leninist theory’. A report on the correct theoretical basis of 
statistics was then given by Mr V.A. Sobol of Mr Starovskiy’s staff. 
Statistics, said Mr Sobol, is a social science, whose tasks and theoretical 
foundation are formulated in the works of Lenin and Stalin. Its tasks are to 


* See, e.g. Vesinik Statistiki, c. 1, 1950 (publication of the Central Statistical Office 
of the Ukrainian S S R); and Statisticky Zpravodaj, Rocnik XIII, 15 rijna 1950, 
Cislo 809, pp. 253-69 (Statistical Bulletin published by the State Statistical Office 
of Czechoslovakia). 
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aid in the building of a Communist society. Its theoretical foundation rests 
upon historical materialism and (Communist) political economy. ‘Incor- 
rect views’, which insidiously lean upon the theory of probability, had been 
expressed by such writers as Academician V.S. Nemchinov, who supported 
the chromosome theory of heredity at the August 6th, 1948, session of the 
All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. Among others tainted with 
heresy were Mr I. Yu. Pisarev (also of Mr Starovskiy’s staff ) who was the 
author of the article on ‘Statistics’ in the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 
Following Sobol’s report, according to the record, there was ‘lively 
discussion’. Most of this seems to have reflected a certain liveliness of haste 
to endorse Mr Sobol’s pronouncements; but there was some slight dissent. 
Mr G.A. Podvarkov of the Moscow Economics and Statistics Institute 
‘averred that it is dangerous to exclude nature and its laws as a subject 
to be studied by statistics’. This view was countered by the charge, by 
Mr S.P. Partigul of the Central Statistical Administration, ‘that Podvar- 
kov was guilty of objectivism in his defence of the bourgeois position on 
statistics’. The hapless Pisarev then came upon the stage in the role of repen- 
tant heretic, confessing his sins. The record observes that ‘his printed works 
and oral statements [had been] severely criticized’ at the conference. He 


acknowledged that this criticism was basically sound. He also acknowledged 
the correctness of the theses of Sobol’s report. The criticism of the so-called 
universal theory of statistics, which he himself supported and developed, 
showed him that this had been a gross error on his part. . . . He promised 
to correct his errors and to give an exhaustive criticism of the universal theory 
of statistics on the basis of Marxist-Leninist classics on statistics. 


One cannot refrain from speculation on the motives involved in Pisarev’s 
confession. His views were long held and well known; and he was in the 
employ of the Central Statistical Administration. Why was his retraction 
withheld until this particular occasion? Was he groomed for the part? 
Was his retraction pro forma, like that of Galileo? Did Pisarev say to him- 
self, “But it still seems to me that statistics is applicable to nature’? We 
cannot know. The one explanation that seems wholly implausible is that 
which the record purports to establish, namely that he underwent a 
sudden, genuine, and complete conversion in consequence of the argu- 
ments advanced in the discussion. 

Pisarev’s retraction was followed by a statement from my amiable one- 
time associate in the United Nations Statistical Commission, Mr LS. 
Malyshev, who is understood to be Deputy Chief of the Central Statistical 
Administration and hence Mr Pisarev’s superior officer. Malyshev gave 
his subordinate a final admonition. 

The fact [he said] that all bourgeois statisticians uphold the universal 
theory is all the more reason why Pisarev should give a serious Party criticism 
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of universal statistics, the theories of which contradict the statements of the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism on the subject and method of statistics as a 
social, Party, science. 


Malyshev concluded the conference by announcing a new textbook on 
the theory of statistics for use in the Special Statistical Schools of the 
Central Statistical Administration. This was prepared by the Administra- 
tion, consistent with the decree of August roth, 1948, which ‘determined 
the tasks of all State statistics, tasks which are the basic theoretical and 
practical work of all statisticians of our country’. A summary of the new 
textbook, prepared by Mr U. Cermenskiy, is appended to the report of 
the proceedings. He explains that 

in contrast to former syllabuses, it is above all stated that statistics is a 
social science, class conscious and Party conscious. This disposes of the 
bourgeois statement . . . that the subject of statistics is mass phenomena of 
nature and society. In this connection it is necessary to recognize as entirely 
erroneous the statement that the central thesis of statistical science and the 
basis of its methods is the mathematical law of large numbers. . . . The 
scientific basis of statistics is historical materialism and Marxist-Leninist 
political economy. . . . By means of properly gathered and processed statis- 
tical data, statistics illustrates socio-economic phenomena and processes only 
after the forms have been established and the substance and distinguishing 
properties of the phenomena and processes have been clarified. 


To summarize: 

(1) The character of statistics as a science is determined by its single 
generalized task of helping to build the Communist state. 

(2) It follows that statistical analysis cannot discover socio-economic 
relationships but only illustrate them. Cermenskiy says ‘socio-economic 
analysis . . . precedes statistical research’. Statistical method is employed 
‘only after’ the character of the phenomena or processes has previously 
been formulated. 

To comment: It is true that hypotheses must be formulated before they 
can be tested by statistical, experimental, or any other method of science. 
By ‘socio-economic analysis’, however, Cermenskiy and his colleagues do 
not refer to the formulation of hypotheses but to Marxist-Leninist dogma. 
This dogma, unchallenged and untested by repeated submission to em- 
pirical evidence, is the major premise of all Soviet research. The Soviet 
theses mean that statistics must prove whatever the supreme expositors of 
political, economic, and social doctrine in the USS R demand that it 
prove. This is a negation not only of statistics as an objective science but 
of all scientific thought and method. It is anti-scientific and essentially 
theological. It is not surprising that Karl Pearson, author of The Grammar 
of Science, is stigmatized as ‘one of the most reactionary of bourgeois 
theoreticians’. 
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(3) Statistics is a social science. According to Sobol it ‘employs the theses 
of Marxism-Leninism in determining the indexes of social development’. 
That is, it measures the progress of Communist organization and produc- 
tion, thus becoming a form of State accounting. Lenin is quoted as saying 
that statistics must be popularized ‘so that working people may gradually 
teach themselves to understand how much they must work and how much 
they can rest’. ‘Statistics serves as a tool for the building of a Communist 
society.’ To this we must agree in part. Statistics is indeed a tool, but one 
which, like any science, is within itself indifferent to the purposes for 
which it may be used. The sciences of physics and chemistry have pro- 
duced instruments that may be used alternatively for destruction or for 
the enrichment and improvement of human life. I have no doubt that 
statistics is a useful tool in the construction of a Communist society, but it 
may equally be a tool for advancing the self-interest of the most mono- 
polistic private enterprise. In the world at large, business organizations 
are, next to governments, the greatest users of statistical methods and data. 

(4) Since statistics is a social science it is not concerned with the study 
of nature. Thus Nemchinov holds ‘incorrect views’ because he ‘believes 
that mass phenomena with varying characteristics in any field of nature 
or social life are a subject for statistics. This thesis is fundamentally in 
conflict with Marxism’. Cermenskiy states tersely: ‘Because statistics is a 
social science it is incorrect to say that the subject of its study should be 
mass phenomena of nature and society, as the bourgeois statisticians 
assert.’ 

It may be that the differences here are at least in part matters of 
definition. The existence of mass phenomena with varying characteristics 
in nature seems to be recognized, but their study is excluded from statis- 
tics. Presumably their study under some other name is not ruled out. If 


| this be the case we would appear to require two different but parallel 


types.of science: statistical statistics and statistical non-statistics. I gladly 
withdraw these terms in favour of any better ones. 

(5) It follows from the preceding thesis that ‘a ‘universal science (of 
statistics) studying both natural and social phenomena’ cannot exist. 
Belief in its existence reflects ‘reactionary bourgeois views having nothing 
in common with Marxism’. ‘There are no grounds for turning statistics 
into a universal science.’ 

The dilemma indicated in the preceding paragraph again confronts us. 
Suppose that in an Indian state I should correlate fluctuations in rainfall 
with the prevalence of certain insects. Since neither phenomena are social 
in a human sense, my research would apparently be one of non-statistics. 
Suppose I next should correlate the insect series with agricultural pro- 
duction. The latter involves human effort and is a factor in the economy. 
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I suppose it may therefore be termed ‘social’. If so, my single calculation 
becomes simultaneously one of statistics and non-statistics. If I then take a 
further step, correlating agricultural production with some index of the 
standard of living, I am engaged wholly in statistics. 

It is possible to maintain and work with such distinctions, just as it is 
possible to construct a model of astronomical movements placing the 
earth at the centre, in accordance with the Ptolemaic conception. Both 
things are possible but as science they are neither practicable nor useful. 
Among the goals of science are generality and simplicity — the effort to 
embrace the widest possible range of phenomena within the terms of the 
simplest possible laws or formulas. The denial of a place for natural 
phenomena within statistical generalizations to which, along with social 
phenomena, these generalizations are applicable, is anti-scientific in its 
implications and at variance with much human experience. An actuarial 
table for telephone poles is constructed in the same way as an actuarial 
table for human beings. 

(6) The theory of probability is the hidden source of much evil in 
statistics. It hampers development. It is used by bourgeois statisticians to 
give the ‘universal theory’ the appearance of being scientific. Malyshev 
asserts that it is ‘absolutely necessary’ to do away with the universal 
theory ‘if an end is to be put to formalism in the theory of statistics’. 
This ‘formalism’, or the ‘formal-mathematical trend’ has one of its prin- 
cipal origins in the ‘law of large numbers’. 

I leave as an unanswered question the reasons for this strong anta- 
gonism to the theory of probability. It was probably more than anyone 
else Tchebychev, the great Russian mathematician, and his colleagues, 
who should be credited with this basic statistical principle that is so 
vigorously denounced. I do not understand, however, that it is rejected 
as false when regarded as a theorem of mathematics. This attitude toward 
it is implied in references during the Moscow Conference to methods of 
quality control in industry. Mr A.M. Bryanskiy of the Central Statistical 
Administration asserted: “The selective method of checking the quality of 
production in industry cannot be considered a statistical method. It is a 
mathematical method based on the use of the theory of probability.’ 

A further unanswered question is raised by the last statement as to 
Soviet attitudes toward methods of sampling. Ever since 1946, when 
Professor Mahalanobis proposed the creation of a United Nations Sub- 
Commission on Statistical Sampling and was made Chairman of that 
highly useful body, a place on the Sub-Commission has been held open 
for a Soviet nominee. A Soviet member has never been named because 
one has never been nominated, although the present writer was assured 
by Soviet representatives in the year mentioned that qualified experts in 
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sampling were to be found in their country. Are we to infer from this fact 
and from the words I have quoted that the work of this Sub-Commission 
and its members — P.C. Mahalanobis, G. Darmois, F. Yates, and W.E. 
Deming - together with that of its adviser, R.A. Fisher, is not to be re- 
garded as statistics ? 

I do not wish to imply that there is nothing in this record with which 
those who are reared in the tradition of science can agree. For example, 
‘Soviet statisticians should be first-class economists and active builders of 
Communist society rather than non-participating recorders of pheno- 
mena.’ I find in this a kernel of truth which is acceptable. Re-phrase the 
statement to read: ‘Statisticians who handle economic data should be 
first-class economists’, and I think that most statisticians, Soviet and non- 
Soviet alike, would concur. Again, Mikhaylov ‘criticized those statisticians 
who deny the necessity of studying individual phenomena and assert that 
orderly behaviour is manifested only by mass quantities’. I am inclined to 
doubt the existence of many such people. Perhaps the propagandistic 
necessities of Lysenko’s biological theories have conjured them into a 
hallucinatory existence. To the extent that they really do exist I would 
join Mikhaylov in his criticism. 

When all of the possible explanations of seeming disagreement with 
Soviet statistical conceptions are recognized and conjoined with the par- 
tial agreements, there remains a deep gulf between generally accepted 
scientific postulates and Soviet conceptions. The obstacle to bridging, as 
I see it, is the dogmatic or theological character of the premises upon which 
Soviet thought is built. The writer, like others of his generation, was 
reared on the assumption that major conflicts in the world’s arena between 
theological dogma and scientific reason had come to an end. It seemed 
axiomatic that scientists were both free and obligated to draw independent 
judgments from tested evidence, to be discarded or modified only in their 
clash with further evidence or the reasoned judgments of others. Such 
judgments were to be drawn by anyone entitled to be called a scientist 
without regard to the effects upon his own or others’ preconceptions. Nor 
was this obligation challenged in the name of orthodoxy. Similarly, the 
right of an individual to find his God and seek his soul’s salvation in his 
own way went unchallenged by science. 

This youthful optimism now seems immature if not naive. Intellectual 
honesty, freedom of the mind, and the human dignity that accompanies 
uninhibited expression of honest opinion must once more be defended. 
Their defenders can take comfort in the assurance that the weapons of 
those who attack are obsolete and clumsy. Their morale is apparently not 
very good. It is doubtful if men in a free society who are armed with 
reason, tested evidence and independent judgment have cause for fear. 




















































THE SOVIET ARMY 


J.-M. Mackintosh 


The author was a liaison officer with Soviet Headquarters in the Balkans, 1944-46, and 
a member of the Allied Control Commission in Roumania and Bulgaria. 


There can be no doubt that of all the instruments of policy at the disposal 
of the Soviet Government at the present time, the Army is the most 
imposing and formidable. Its impressive size, and its halo of victories over 
the German Army during the Second World War, encourage the Soviet 
Government in its present uncompromising attitude and enable it to 
maintain its hold over the countries of Eastern Europe. The Soviet leaders 
believe in force, and as the speeches at the Nineteenth Party Congress 
have shown, they intend to give their armed forces exceptional priority in 
the coming years. 

But the Soviet Army is more than just an exceptionally large and power- 
ful national defence force. It has a dual character which is the key to its 
own strength and weakness. Defence of the Soviet Union is only one of its 


roles in the eyes of the Government. Its victories are also intended to | 


further the political aims of the ruling Party. It has been the constant fear 
of the Soviet leaders that the Army might come to question the identifica- 
tion of Party and State. On the one great occasion when the Party leaders 
persuaded themselves that the military chiefs had indeed begun to do so 
— in the years 1937-38 — they reacted with such violence that the purge 
resulted in the destruction of the entire Army high command and some 
15,000 officers. It is only when we remember that the Soviet leadership 
insists on Army loyalty to the Party first and to the homeland second that 
we can understand the Soviet Army and the non-military factors which 
influence it. 

Perhaps it is best to approach this subject from the viewpoint of the 
Soviet leaders. Having decided upon a peace-time standing Army of 
three million men, their problem is how to ensure maximum military 
efficiency together with a first-class security system and unquestioning 
political reliability and loyalty to the Party. Of these tasks the main- 
tenance of military efficiency is the most straightforward, and there is no 
doubt that the authorities have succeeded in building up a formidable 
military machine. The Russian soldier is first-class military material, being 


physically tough, used to a hard life and ignorant of many of the comforts 
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to which Western nations are accustomed. Military discipline is Prussian 
in type. Saluting even of non-commissioned officers is strictly enforced, 
and a single case of omission may mean five days’ close arrest. Absence 
without leave may be counted automatically as desertion, punishable by 
many years’ forced labour. Military terminology for a soldier in the 
presence of an officer is rigidly laid down and adhered to: ‘Permission to 
report’ must be asked before a soldier can speak to a superior, and instead 
of ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ the soldier must say: ‘Exactly so’, and ‘In no way, no’ — 
a return to the practice of the Imperial Russian Army. Under the military 
code laid down in 1940, a soldier has no redress against an officer and no 
channels for an appeal against an order or,a sentence. On occupation duty 
in Germany and Austria, Soviet troops are confined to barracks per- 
manently after duty hours, and contact with the local population is abso- 
lutely forbidden. Army discipline in fact can be summed up in this way: 
an officer has unlimited power over those under his command and in 
extreme casés, even in peace-time, insubordination is punishable by execu- 
tion on the spot. 

As a fighting force the contemporary Soviet Army has the advantages 
of battle experience, self-confidence drawn from a long succession of vic- 
tories, and experienced war leaders. The High Command is under the 
direction of the War Minister, Marshal Vassilievsky, who served during 
the war as Chief of the General Staff and Commander of the Front, or 
Army Group, which captured Koenigsberg in East Prussia. He has a num- 
ber of Deputies — including it is believed, the most famous of Soviet officers, 
Marshal Zhukov — and he directs the Army through four main organs: 
the General Staff under General Shtemenko; the Command of the Land 
Forces under Marshal Koniev; the Rear and Supply Services under 
General Khruliov; and the Political Administration under General 
Shikin. The principal chain of command passes through the Headquarters 


hip | of the Land Forces (comprising the commanders of the active arms of 


hat | service) to the Military Districts into which the Soviet Union is divided — 
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twenty-three in all. Each Military District is commanded by a Marshal 
or senior General, and according to its geographical position contains a 


| large or small component of the Army’s active and reserve formations. - 


These may be organized in armies (as in the frontier districts), corps or 
divisions (in the more central districts). But the strength of a military 
district is to be reckoned in the number and type of divisions it contains. 
The bulk of the Army’s strength lies in the rifle (infantry) divisions and 
motorized rifle divisions (the latter containing a greater proportion of 
motor transport). These divisions, which number about 11,000 men each, 
usually contain three rifle regiments, a regiment of artillery and an 
armoured regiment of fifty tanks. Secondly, there are the tank divisions, 
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of 10,500 men, containing three or four tank regiments and a motorized __ pojj, 
regiment. There are also larger mechanized divisions of 13,000 men, with | Aggy 
three mechanized regiments and two tank regiments. The artillery, too, orga 
is organized in divisions: the field artillery division and the anti-aircraft | jews 
division, both about 6,000 men in strength. Finally, there are some cavalry | train 
divisions of about 5,000 men. In an active force these are grouped in corps) Kom 
and armies. A corps would consist of two to three rifle divisions and a tank Zam 
or mechanized division, and two or three such corps would make up a sport 
rifle army. The armoured formations are, however, also grouped in power- | hand 
ful mechanized armies with no corps organization, but with a strength of | yyini, 
two tank and two mechanized divisions each. A rifle army would probably | princ 
also have one or two artillery divisions at its disposal. durin 

The basis of Soviet war doctrine and practice is the use of the Army’s : 
strength in mass formation. During the last war a superiority of eight to 















the Russians scored their greatest victories when a Front Commander was] the A 
able to employ on one sector two tank armies of 1,500 tanks each. Over] activi 
20,000 guns were concentrated for the storming of Berlin in 1945. The} frontic 
rifle armies are used to effect breaches in the enemy lines, to attack forti-} them ; 
fied positions and to hold them against counter-attack, while the mechan- Army. 
nized forces pour through the gaps to exploit the break-through. Every-} tions ; 
thing is sacrificed to the aim of mobility in the mass, including the reduc- they re 
tion of the Rear and Supply Services to the absolute minimum. Living offf gha+ ¢4 
the country is the rule rather than the exception. The medical, engineering The 


and signals services have to be content with the barest necessities and only} at its g 
in the branch of recovery and repair of damaged vehicles is there any-| men s¢ 
thing approaching what in the West would be regarded as a satisfactory) service 
complement of technicians and equipment. In action, considerable} .,., y 
use is made of penal battalions for effecting suicide break-through} O rope 
operations. In fact, the whole structure and outlook of the Soviet Army] cent o 
on the military side is that of a rough but effective machine of great brute} fiom 
strength. | sphere. 
But military efficiency is not enough for the Government: it must have} o¢ 23 p 
unquestioning political loyalty as well. This presents a serious problem, expendi 
loyalty to one’s homeland being a natural emotion, while readiness to die} o¢ Cons 
for a political regime is not. This is especially true in the Soviet Army,} 96 per 
since the majority of recruits come from the collective farms where con- fighting 
ditions of life lead to a constant struggle with the regime. The task of} ping is ; 
identifying the Russian soldier’s natural love for his country with loyalty How 
to the Party, is the main duty of that unique feature of the Soviet Army,) jn forma 
the Political Administration. Attached to every headquarters, from the) put ther 
General Staff to battalion or company level, are representatives of the in the 1: 
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Political Administration with the title of ‘Deputy Commander for Political 
Affairs’, or in Soviet terminology ‘Zampolit’. In most units the Zampolit 
organizes two daily political sessions, an early morning reading of the 
newspapers, and lectures and discussions on political affairs after military 
training in the evening. He encourages men to join the Party and the 
Komsomol, runs the unit club and edits its newspaper. In general the 
Zampolit is supposed to have a hand in everything from discipline to 
sport, but his main functions are educational and: propagandist. He works 
hand in glove with the officials of the Ministry of State Security and the 
Ministry of the Interior. The Soviet Government frankly acts on the 
principle that every citizen is a potential enemy of the State, especially 
during Army service when he has access to arms. Hence the troops of the 
Ministry of the Interior, and what are called the ‘Special Sections’ within 
the Army itself. The former are organized in regiments and divisions, 
trained and equipped to carry out the decisions of the Party even against 
the Army. They are in charge of deportations, they combat partisan 
activities, they maintain the security of State officials, and assist the 
frontier guards to patrol especially dangerous border areas. Allied with 
them is the ‘Special Section’, i.e. the network of agents within the regular 
Army. Representatives of the Special Section are attached to most forma- 
tions and may summon any officer or man to prolonged interrogation; 


| they recruit agents among the soldiers and generally create an impression 
| that the eyes and ears of the Secret Police are everywhere. 


The Army thus organized, trained, indoctrinated and supervised, has 


| at its disposal vast resources of man-power and industry. National Service 


men serve normally for three years, and on completion of their active 
service are placed in the reserves, where they do a short period of training 
each year. In a statement made to the Nineteenth Party Congress on 


| October 7th, the War Minister, Marshal Vassilievsky, stated that 60 per 


cent. of the present reserve officers and go per cent. of serving officers, 
from company commander upwards, have battle experience. In the 


' sphere of military expenditure, the Budget accounts for a declared total 


| of 23 per cent. for defence purposes, but since much of Soviet military 


expenditure is concealed in the budgets for the Ministries of the Interior, 
of Construction and of State Security, the true total is probably well over 


26 per cent. In 1951 Mr Shinwell gave the figure of 5,000 armoured 
fighting vehicles as the annual output, and it is believed that the output of 


guns is over 20,000 a year. 
How is this tremendous military machine deployed? The latest official 


_ information given by the British and American authorities is dated 1951, 


but there is no reason to suppose that any significant change has occurred 
in the last eighteen months. At that time the Soviet Army consisted of 
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175 rifle, mechanized, tank and cavalry divisions, with 40 artillery and vehic 
anti-aircraft divisions in support. Of this total, 110 were rifle and cavalry, ( drive 





and 65 armoured. In Germany there are 32 divisions, comprising 4 rifle, of thi 


10 mechanized and 8 tank divisions, together with 2 artillery and 8 anti- | muni 
aircraft divisions, grouped in 2 rifle armies and 4 mechanized armies. In | on tl 
immediate support are 2 tank and 2 mechanized divisions in Poland. | equif 
There are 2 divisions (1 rifle and 1 mechanized) in Austria, and 2mecha- ' Mc 


nized divisions each in Hungary and Roumania. There are no Soviet { cal A 
troops in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria or Albania. In the whole of Eastern Army 
Europe there are, therefore, 42 divisions, 27 of them armoured. The | after 
strength of the Soviet armies in the Far East is believed to be not lessthan many 
40 divisions with 6 army headquarters. This leaves just over 100 divisions he go 
for the rest of the U SS R, 50 to 60 of which are probably west of a line * soldie 
drawn from Leningrad to Rostov-on-Don, and the remainder concen- | misde 


trated in the Caucasus and the Central Asiatic Republics. These concen- | too, tl 
trations are commanded by the outstanding field Commanders who | and p 
emerged with high reputations from the recent war — men like General | the hz 
Chuikov in Germany, Marshal Malinovsky in the Far East, Generals | and tl 
Antonov and Fediuninsky in the Caucasus, Generals Pukhov and Grechko / that 
in the Ukraine, Generai Galitsky in the Carpathians, Generals Bagramian | canno 


and Gorbatov in the Baltic, and General Luchinsky and Marshal they w 


Meretskov in Leningrad and the Far North. All commanded fronts or | the So 
armies during the war, and are also considered to be thoroughly reliable | sive m: 
politically. | it is to 


In trying to list the credit and debit factors of the Soviet Army as a 
fighting force, there comes first on the credit side the high quality of the 
individual fighting man, his physical toughness, his contempt for hard- 
ships, and his readiness to accept a high rate of casualties. Second in 
importance are the vast human and industrial resources at the disposal of 
the High Command. Thirdly, there is the very considerable measure of | 
success achieved by the Political Administration and the Secret Police in 
keeping the soldier ignorant of Western conditions — with one important 
exception to be mentioned below. Also on the credit side must go the skill 
and experience of Soviet Commanders at all levels, and particularly the 
excellence of Soviet artillery science. As against these positive factors there 
is the atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion which stifles initiative and 
makes Commanders unwilling to accept responsibility in crises, outside a | 
strictly limited range. Another serious weakness is the lack of educated 
men on the level of senior non-commissioned officers, skilled drivers and 
mechanical engineers capable of intricate maintenance, and this defect is 
becoming increasingly noticeable as the Soviet Army becomes more | 
motorized and mechanized. Although the units for the recovery of 
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vehicles are more numerous than the medical units, the tendency is to 
drive a vehicle or a tank until it breaks down, with no attempt on the part 
of the individual driver to maintain it. While the rear services and com- 
munications have been simplified, increasing mechanization places strains 
on them which they are unlikely to withstand without more elaborate 
equipment. 

Most important of all is the question of morale. It is true that the Politi- 
cal Administration works hard, and on the whole successfully, to keep the 
Army’s morale high. But the Soviet soldier who served abroad, during or 
after the war, was undoubtedly impressed by the fact that defeated Ger- 
many enjoys a higher standard of living than victorious Russia, and when 
he goes home on leave the contrast becomes even more glaring. While the 


’ soldier expects severe discipline, he frequently receives sentences for minor 


misdemeanours whose savageness offends his sense of justice. He resents, 
too, the width of the gulf between soldiers and officers, whose conditions 
and pay are so much better than his. He cannot understand the need for 
the harsh restrictions forbidding all contact with the German population, 
and the severe penalties inflicted on any offender tend to make him feel 
that he is not the proud member of a victorious army, but a piece of 


| cannon fodder. These grievances remain as yet beneath the surface, but 


they would undoubiedly play an important part in any future war in which 
the Soviet Union suffered a severe defeat. The Soviet Army is an impres- 
sive military machine, but ifit has an Achilles heel, this is most likely where 
it is to be found. 








SOVIET AIR POWER 





| obso 

The Author served in R A F Intelligence during the war and has published a book on light 
the Soviet Air Force mob 
and 


Whatever the Soviet Government may state or imply to the contrary, the | Wor 
Soviet Air Force has been expanding steadily for the last five years. In | Ame 
1947 both official and unofficial estimates of strength ranged about the | year 
figure of 15,000 operational aircraft. To-day the equivalent is more likely 
to be about 20,000. Like other statistics, these figures can be misleading. 
What kind of an air force does the U S S R possess? What are its strategy, is no 
its main technical developments, its operational strengths and weaknesses? tion 
In what way is it ahead of Western air forces, and where does the West weak 
hold the advantage? mucl 

The Soviet Air Force is not an independent organization, as is the ; neve! 
Royal Air Force or the United States Air Force. The bulk of its squadrons 1 its 
are organized into air regiments, divisions and corps, and subordinate | this ' 
to the local Army command. There is also a separate naval air arm of | shipp 
over 3,000 planes, consisting of fighter, reconnaissance and torpedo- little 
bomber squadrons, which are controlled operationally by the Soviet | and 2 
Navy. The Strategic Long-Range Command is, however, directly sub- | naval 
ordinate to the Supreme Defence Council. This Air Command, which | emph 


-j 


ways 


includes some air transport squadrons, houses the expanding strategic | ready 
bomber force of the U S S R. Finally, there is the Air Defence Command, | their | 
which includes the equivalent of both the British Fighter and Anti-| of lon 
Aircraft Commands. USS 

which 


Of these various components, the tactical air forces subordinated to the | 

Army are the most powerful, experienced and best trained. The West has | Previc 
nothing to compare with them at the moment. They comprise some| neithe 
10,000 operational aircraft: fighters, light bombers and reconnaissance} force. 

machines. Well over half of these are modern jets, such as the well-known The 
MIG-15 fighter and the Tupolev twin jet. These two planes are the | Russia 
equivalent of the American Sabre and the British Canberra. Thus at the | the w: 
moment the Soviet tactical air arm is equipped with jet planes that can | techni 
compete technically with anything the West can put against them. There | the Si 
are those who point to the three British supersonic fighter planes which} Riga, | 
were on show at Farnborough: the Javelin, Swift and Hunter. These are,} Ment, | 
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of course, superior to the MIG-15. But early in October, during major 


' air manoeuvres, the R AF Fighter Command Chief, Air Marshal Sir 


Basil Embry, was quoted as saying that none of these supersonic fighters 
were yet part of R AF standard equipment and that he had to rely at 
the moment on the Meteor and Vampire fighters which are becoming 
obsolescent by present standards. We can be fairly certain that the 
USSR will keep abreast of the West in the development of fighter and 
light and medium bomber planes. The Army support air regiments are 
mobile, equipped with modern wireless and radio-telephone equipment, 
and they have learned much from the Luftwaffe, both during and after 
World War II. Western tactical air forces are much weaker and only 
America’s tactical atomic weapons can equalize the situation in the next 
year or so. 

The Soviet Union’s general air strategy has been modified in three main 


| ways since the end of the war against Germany. Much greater emphasis 


is now laid on strategic bombing, strategic fighter defence, and co-opera- 
tion with the Navy. During the war, the Soviet Air Force was relatively 
weak in all three departments, but in those campaigns that did not matter 
much: the strategic bomber threat to the U S S R from the Luftwaffe was 
never very great. The main task of the Air Force was to support the Army 
in its land battles. Even the naval air squadrons were largely engaged in 
this work, operating from coastal bases. There were limited anti- 
shipping operations in the Black Sea and over the Baltic, but there was 
little German air opposition. The Soviet mine-laying, torpedo-bombing 
and anti-shipping bombing air effort rarely had any major effect on the 
naval situation in either the Black Sea or the Baltic. But now the whole 
emphasis of Soviet air strategy has shifted. Soviet submarines must be 
ready for sorties into the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans, and since 
their potential hunting grounds are global, they will need a full measure 
of long-range air support. Now, too, for the first time in its history, the 
USSR faces the possibility of heavy long-range air bombardment 
which can reach out to any of its cities and production centres. The 
previous threats from Germany and Japan were minor in comparison, for 
neither of these two Powers ever developed a serious strategic bomber 
force. 

The Soviet Air Force has reacted vigorously to the new situation, but 
Russia’s air defence problems are enormous. A major initial move after 
the war was the increasing production of radar equipment. German 
technicians, machine tools and equipment were carried off wholesale from 
the Siemens, Telefunken and Askania factories, and put to full use in 
Riga, Kiev, Moscow and other production centres. Early warning equip- 
ment, patterned on German models, was produced at high speed. Produc- 
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tion of television equipment, which competes to some extent with radar 
requirements, was given a lower priority. By the end of 1946 the Air Force | 
was forming its first corps of radar signal units. Since then the early 
warning system, a key element in strategic air defence, has been con- 
stantly expanded and improved. Yet Russia is now learning, in the stern 
arbitrament of war, something of the complications of air defence, despite 
her radar and her modern jet planes: in Korea it is Soviet radar and | 
signals experts, as well as Soviet guns and planes, that are helping the | 
Chinese to defend the power plants near the Yalu river. In some ways this 
should not provide a very difficult defence problem, since American 
bombers must repeatedly return to the same target areas and tactical | 
surprise is difficult. The area itself is small and the defenders can assemble | 
a good concentration of MIG fighters and anti-aircraft guns, as well as | 
a fairly thick radar screen for early warning. And yet the defence of these 
targets has been largely ineffective. The Soviet Air Force must expect 
similar failure if and when it attempts to defend fringe targets such as | 
Port Arthur, Vladivostock and Leningrad. In attacks on these areas, 
raiding bombers would frequently have the advantage. In the defence of 
targets deep inland, such as the atomic development centre at Irkutsk, and | 
of Moscow itself, Russia will be better placed. 
What of the strategic bomber force? Until 1942 it was the Cinderella of 
the Air Force. It had to yield to the transport aircraft requirements of 
Russia’s parachute and airborne cadres, or to the needs of the tactical air} 
forces which supported the Army in the field. In the early 1930s Russia 
was the only country in the world that had a substantial force of four- 
engined heavy bombers, but by the outbreak of war her heavy bomber 
force was virtually non-existent. Since 1942, however, there has been a| 
steady development which has accelerated over the past five years. Until 
1946 there were less than 200 four-engined Tupolev and Petlyakov 
bombers with trained crews in the Long-Range Bomber Command,| 
inferior in carrying capacity and in navigational skills to Lancaster and 
Flying Fortress squadrons. Russia had no equivalent to the American| 
B-29 Superfortress which carried out the devastating air attacks on Japan. 
However, since 1946, the USSR has built a force of several hundred 
Tu-4 heavy bombers which have a performance equal to the RAF 
Washington and Lincoln bombers. She still has no force of strategic| 
bomber aircraft equal to the American B-36 in range and striking power. 
In fact, the USSR is well behind the USA in nearly all aspects of| 
strategic bombing. But the Kremlin is conscious of these inadequacies, 
and designers such as Klimov and Ilyushin have been set to remedy them. 
It is certain that Russia will produce squadrons of long-range jet bombers 
in the late 1950s, and Soviet air designers will be equal to the task of) 
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providing planes that can carry Russia’s modest stock of atom bombs 
(currently and tentatively estimated at less than fifty) to any target area 
required. 

The need to provide for a heavy bomber force has impeded. plans to 
build up air transport squadrons for carrying parachute divisions and for 
increasing the mobility of the air squadrons. Moreover, in war-time the 
rail communications system will be particularly vulnerable to bombing. 
Long-range sea-mining can also slow up Soviet sea communications, and 
the ports are especially exposed to air attack. All this means that the 
demand for transport aircraft will be very great in time of war. There are 
substantial numbers of four-engined transport aircraft, but Russia needs 
a force of at least 5,000 of these to meet her practical requirements, and 
she has less than half that strength at the moment. Nor is there any sign 
yet that Russia is building jet transport planes such as the Comet, 
Britannia and Princess, which can carry bigger loads, faster and for greater 
distances. 

In many ways the Soviet Navy is the least important of the fighting 
services. The Soviet empire is largely land-locked, and lack of aircraft 
carriers and battleships will not seriously affect the Soviet fighting machine. 
This is an age in which naval surface vessels require more and more air 
cover and the striking power of the air arm is becoming heavier. Battle- 
ships and cruisers are becoming obsolescent as fighting units. A surface 
fleet is not a vital element in Soviet naval power. If the U S S R can con- 
vert its force of 300 submarines into an effective ocean-going striking force, 
and protect its merchant ships in the Black Sea, the Baltic and coastal 
waters from bombing and mines, its forces will have fulfilled the main 
naval tasks called for. 

In a global conflict the Soviet Air Force would have more than enough 
to do. If the struggle could be confined to Europe, it could be an efficient 
fighting machine. There is the rub: American strategic air power dilutes 
the efficiency of the Soviet Air Force and challenges it in a sphere in 
which it is inexperienced and uncertain. There is another general factor 
which must be acting as a deterrent in both the East and the West: new 
weapons, including guided missiles, atomic artillery, guided aircraft and 
supersonic fighters and bombers are developing so rapidly that air 
planners cannot nowadays plan with any confidence. It is harder to-day 
to look five years ahead aeronautically than in any previous period of the 
flying machine’s half century. The Russians must know this, and it may 
be assumed that their air planners will proceed with caution. 
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FORCED LABOUR IN SOVIET SOCIETY 


G. F. Hudson 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and a regular contributor to The Economist 


When the Bolsheviks set out to create a new social order after their 
seizure of power, both their friends. and their enemies were agreed that 
there were only two alternative prospects for the future. Either (as social- 
ists hoped and anti-socialists feared) they would succeed in building up a 
classless society free from the profit motive and the ‘extraction of surplus 
value’ from the workers, or else (as anti-socialists hoped and socialists 
feared) they would revert in essentials after a brief period of experiment 
to the type of bourgeois society which they had repudiated. What neither | 
the sympathetic nor the hostile observers of Bolshevism anticipated was | 
that the new society would exhibit phenomena characteristic neither of 

the future socialist order anticipated by Marxism, nor of the contemporary | 
bourgeois-democratic order evolved by Western civilization, but of 
ancient and primitive societies as known to the historian and anthro- 
pologist. Yet this is what has happened in Russia in many respects since | 


a 


the beginning of the Stalinist era, and in none more remarkably than in 
the large-scale revival of the institution of slavery, The use of forced 
labour, as now practised in the Soviet Union, certainly has no place in 
the picture of the future as formerly imagined by socialists (including the 
original Bolsheviks themselves), but neither is it a continuation of the 
usages of a modern capitalist economy. The sociologist who seeks stan- 
dards of reference and comparison for the study of this phenomenon must 
go back at least to the days of plantation slavery in the West Indies or 
the American South, and better still to the empires of the ancient world, 
where slavery formed the basis of the economic system. 

During the nineteenth century, under conditions of bourgeois demo- 
cracy, the doctrine that the use of slave labour is not only immoral but 
also inherently unprofitable became an axiom of capitalist economics, and 
the assumption that this principle holds good absolutely, for all possible 
social conditions, has commonly been made by writers commenting on 
the concentration camp systems of modern totalitarian states. Thus 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in their book Soviet Communism : a New Civiliza- 
tion? which became the bible of fellow-travellers in the ’thirties, sharply | 
criticized the account of Soviet forced-labour camps given by Professor 
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Chernavin, a Russian scientist who was sentenced to a term in one of the 
White Sea camps and escaped into Finland in 1932: 


His naive belief that this and other penal settlements are now maintained 
and continuously supplied with thousands of deported manual workers and 
technicians, deliberately for the purpose of making out of this forced labour 
a net pecuniary profit to add to the state revenue, will be incredible to any- 
one acquainted with the economic results of the chain-gang, or of prison 
labour, in any country in the world. 


Having thus dismissed the idea that there could be any motive of econo- 
mic exploitation in the Soviet penal camp system, and being convinced 
that large-scale repressive measures were unavoidable in the making of 
the socialist revolution, the Webbs were disposed to take a favourable 
view of what they called ‘the constructive work of the Ogpu’. The pages 
in which they dealt with this delicate subject (Vol. II, pp. 584-594) 
betray indeed certain moral qualms, but these appear to have been set 
at rest by a letter in the Moscow Daily News, allegedly written by a prisoner 
in one of the camps and quoted with great satisfaction by the Webbs to 
show how the prisoners themselves appreciated the good intentions of the 
Ogpu (as it then was) in using their labour for such projects as the con- 
struction of the canal joining the White Sea and the Baltic: 


In the Karelian woods, in the barracks of the technical workers, I first 
learned the meaning of real work, and what it means to be an engineer who 
has behind him the persistent energy of a mass of workers who know what 
they are working for. At my age I cannot philosophize much, but the idea 
of rehabilitating wayward people by means of constructive labour is a won- 
derfully healthy and beautiful one. 


It did not occur to the Webbs in their sweet simplicity of mind (which 
fell short only of the perfect gullibility of Henry Wallace on his conducted 
tour of Siberia in 1944) that this letter could have been written under 
dictation or even composed in the offices of the Moscow Daily News. For 
the Webbs it was evidence that the Ogpu was really engaged in works, 
not only of engineering construction, but also of ‘human regeneration’. 
The belief that the forced labour system of the Soviet Union is without 
economic motive is also shared, however, by writers who are at the oppo- 
site pole to the Webbs in their judgement of the Soviet regime. Thus 
Hannah Arendt, who in her book The Burden of Our Time regards the 
Stalinist state as a system of totalitarian domination no longer pursuing 
any purpose of social welfare, nevertheless considers the mass arrests and 
deportations to be entirely political and not at all economic in aim: 


It is undeniable, to be sure, that the N K V D periodically rounds up a 
percentage of the Soviet population and sends them into camps which are 
known under the flattering misnomer of forced-labour camps; yet although 
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it is quite possible that this is the Soviet Union’s way of solving its unemploy- 
ment problem, it is also generally known that the output in those camps is 
infinitely lower than that of ordinary Soviet labour and hardly suffices to 
pay the expenses of the police apparatus. 


It is not possible, however, to infer that slave labour is unprofitable | 


simply because the output of the slave is lower than that of the free 
labourer. The basic question is one of cost. In a given situation the cost 
of obtaining free labour may be so much higher than that of employing a 
slave that it more than cancels the advantage of the higher productivity of 
the free worker. The prevalence of slavery in certain phases of social 
evolution is not due merely to an erroneous belief in its profitability, but 
to particular economic conditions. As Viljoen, following Nieboer, explains 
the matter in The Economics of Primitive Peoples: 


The necessity for the employment of forced rather than free labour 
depends on whether the resources of a country are open or closed. In a 
community with open resources, and especially with free land, the means 
of subsistence are available to all. Labour, in such a society, is the most 
important factor of production, for anyone with nothing but his own 
ability is able to make a living independently of the capitalist or landlord. 
Free labourers, therefore, are not likely to offer themselves for employ- 


ment; certainly not for the rude and uninteresting kinds of work . . . men 


must be induced to work in such a society, and such compulsion usually 
takes the form of slavery. Where all the free resources have been appro- 
priated, conditions are different. People who are destitute of land or capital 
are obliged to work for the possessors of property. Slaves are therefore not 


necessary. 


Slaves are provided in early societies partly by conviction for criminal 
offences (including unpaid debts and violation of religious taboos) and } 
partly by capture in war (including civil war and the suppression of 
revolts against the ruling authority). Slavery was specially prevalent in 
periods of the formation of empires, when wars of conquest and punish- 
ment for rebellion supplied great numbers of slaves, while rapid economic 
development created opportunities for using them. Slavery tended to 
decline when political consolidation produced more stable and orderly 
conditions, while the growth of population to the extreme limits of avail- | 
able resources at the given technological level of the economy produced a 
proletariat which an employer could hire for wages near subsistence level 
without the initial capital outlay of purchasing the worker. Such a 
development can be traced in various societies, though often modified 
by those fixations which preserve social institutions long after the condi- 
tions which gave rise to them have disappeared. Moral objections to 
slavery also played a part in its decline; the higher religions have usually | 
disapproved of the treatment of human beings as mere chattels. Moral 
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objections, nevertheless, were not powerful enough to prevent a revival of 
slavery when in the course of history situations economically favourable 
to slavery recurred. In the seventeenth century slavery was extinct in 
Western Europe (except for a limited use of convicts in mines and galleys), 
but the shortage of labour for the lucrative tropical agriculture of the 
West Indies led to the import of slaves captured in African tribal wars. 
The existence of plantation slavery became a major political issue for 
both Britain and the United States in the early nineteenth century; in 
both cases the ultimate outcome was abolition, but only after an obdurate 
resistance by the slave-owning interest. 

In an industrial capitalist economy slave labour ceases to be profitable. 
The costs for the private entrepreneur of carrying on business with slaves are 
threefold — purchase, guarding and upkeep; the first two charges are not 
incurred in hiring free labour, and as long as wages in the free market 
are kept low, as they are in the ‘classic’ period of capitalism, the difference 
from the cost of slave upkeep is not sufficient to offset the special costs of 
slave-owning. The capitalist may indeed have inherited ownership of 
slave families, so that he does not have to purchase new slaves, but he 
still has to maintain the slave children until they are old enough to work. 
In any case, the possession of a labour force of fixed size is quite unsuitable 
for the highly competitive and mobile economy of pure private capitalism. 
The entrepreneur needs to be able to take on more workers when business is 
good and lay them off when business is bad, but if he purchases slaves in 
a time of commercial boom, he makes a capital investment in workers 
who in time of slump must either be maintained in idleness or sold off at 
cut prices. 

Under conditions of bourgeois democracy, which allow the workers to 
combine in trade unions and exert political influence in the state, the 
bargaining position of the worker in relation to the capitalist becomes 
stronger, and the direct and indirect costs of labour in the economic 
system tend to rise. Theoretically they may rise to the point at which it 
would again be economically profitable for an employer to make use of 
slaves. But the same process of democratic development which increases 
the cost of free labour also gives it the power to prevent a revival of 
slavery, for it is necessarily the class interest of organized free labour to 
exclude the possibility for employers to undercut wage rates by bringing in 
unpaid workers. 

The economic exploitation of forced labour by the state is likewise 
normally excluded in a capitalist democracy, though for rather different 
reasons. The state possesses a number of prisoners who have been sen- 
tenced for criminal offences, and it could use their labour without incur- 
ring the special charges of purchase and guarding which fall on the private 
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slave-owner, for the state does not have to buy its convicts and it maintains 
a prison administration for guarding them in any case. But there is strong 
objection from both the capitalist class and organized free labour to the 
exploitation of this labour by the state in business enterprises. The private 
capitalists are opposed to competitive extensions of state trading, especi- 
ally if carried on with an unfair advantage of cheap labour, and the free 
workers insist that the state, no less than the private employer, should hire 
labour at trade union rates. Apart from this opposition from the main 
class interests in society, the prison population is in any case too small in 
a liberal democracy to be a serious economic factor. A liberal jurispru- 
dence aims at keeping the number of offences punishable with imprison- 
ment to a minimum and ensuring that only persons who have actually 
committed such offences shall be imprisoned. But this means that the 


number of convicts is never adequate for really large-scale economic | 


enterprises. It can only become so if the intake of ordinary criminals is 
supplemented either by captives taken in war or by mass arrests of large 
categories of the population on racial or political grounds. 

No less decisive is the restraint on severity in the treatment of prisoners 
imposed by law and public opinion in a liberal democracy. The effective 
exploitation of slave labour always involves great cruelty, with death as 
the ultimate sanction for refusal or failure to do adequate work. But in the 





evolution of the Western democracies penal reform has always gone hand | 


in hand with general political development; even the criminal is regarded 
as possessing human rights and being under the protection of the law. 
Abuses occur in prison administration even in the most enlightened 
democratic society — for the prisoner is always at a disadvantage in com- 
plaining against his gaoler — but nothing approaching the systematic 
cruelty required for real exploitation of prison labour can be practised 
without publicity and protest. Not many years ago the chain-gang system, 
which persisted in parts of the United States, was abolished after exposure 
by the press of cases of atrocity had coincided with the production of a 
harrowing film under the title J am a Fugitive from a Chain-gang. 

If, however, we turn from the conditions prevailing in modern Western 
democratic societies to those which exist under a totalitarian Communist 
regime, we are confronted with a state of affairs in which the considera- 
tions listed above no longer ‘hold good. In the first place, the state is 
restrained from using slave labour neither by private capitalists, for there 
are none, nor by organized free labour, for the trade unions have become 
mere organs of the despotic state. Secondly, the state does not restrict its 
convict class to ordinary criminals, but arrests and deprives of freedom 
vast numbers of people who by Western liberal standards have com- 
mitted no offence. Thirdly, all these prisoners in the hands of the M V D 
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(the successor to the former Ogpu and N K V D) are unprotected by law 
or public opinion, for the M V D, as the mainstay of the regime, is above 
the law (except for its own internal regulations) and has the power to 
prevent any public exposure or criticism of its actions. In these circum- 
stances there can be no doubt, on the evidence available, that the Soviet 
state does make convict labour pay, in the sense that it carries out projects 
at a lower cost than would be required if free labour were used. This 
applies especially to development schemes in Arctic Russia, Siberia and 
Central Asia, where on account of the harsh climate or primitive condi- 
tions of life special inducements would be necessary in order to bring about 
a migration of free labour. Theoretically, no doubt, the powers of the 
Soviet state with its planned economy are such that it can direct its 
citizens to work anywhere, at any wage rates and under any conditions it 
chooses to fix. But it would be politically dangerous, even in a totalitarian 
society, to apply such pressure indiscriminately to the people at large. 
Instead, a special labour force is sorted out from the population without 
provoking general resistance, for all convictions are at least nominally for 
offences against the law (even if only for the crime of being a ‘socially 
dangerous element’) and the ordinary citizen continues to believe that by 
never blotting his copybook he can avoid the fate of being ‘sent away.’ 

Convict labour is made productive in the Soviet Union by a system in 
which food rations are carefully graded according to the prisoner’s work. 
He (or she) is assigned a daily quota of work (roughly the maximum which 
can be expected of an able-bodied person) and if he fulfils it, he receives 
the full food ration plus a small money wage with which he can buy extra 
food or tobacco at the camp commissary. But if, for whatever reason, he 
falls short of the quota he receives a smaller ration and no wage; if he 
keeps on failing to reach the quota he soon suffers so seriously from malnu- 
trition that he can do even less work and then receives a still smaller 
ration. The vicious circle ends with consignment to the ‘death file’, which 
means that the idle or unfit worker is left to die of starvation. Refusal to 
work, insubordination, or attempts at escape are more directly punished 
by shooting. 

The working of the system is thus described by Elinor Lipper, the 
Belgian-born Communist who was arrested in Moscow in 1937 during the 
Great Purge and spent eleven years in Soviet prisons and camps: 


If a prisoner does not meet his labour quota 100 per cent., he cannot keep 
body and soul together very long. Therefore it is to his own interest to use 
every ounce of his available strength to earn his daily twenty-one (for 
women) or twenty-eight and a half (for men) ounces of bread. The mana- 
gers of Dalstroy, the trust in charge of exploiting Kolyma [the gold-mining 
area of north-eastern Siberia], are interested in fulfilling the plan by more 

a 
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than 100 per cent. In the first place, they all thereby serve the state; in the 
second place, they earn decorations; and in the third place, the state then 
showers the top rulers of Kolyma with annual bonuses amounting to fifty 
and a hundred thousand roubles apiece. 


In order to gain these rewards the managers aim at cutting costs in 
every possible way at the expense of the prisoners. An example given by 
Elinor Lipper is the saving on prisoners’ clothing effected by Dalstroy. 
Berzin, the first general manager of the Kolyma goldfields, provided fur 
tunics and felt boots for men working in a region which boasts the world’s 
record for winter cold. But after Berzin, as an associate of Yagoda, had 
been recalled to Moscow and shot in 1937, his successor substituted 
wadded jackets and canvas shoes. The result was a great increase in 
mortality and disablement from frostbite. The influx of prisoners, how- 
ever, was sufficient to fill all gaps and the authorities were quite indifferent 
to the human aspect of the reduction in cost. Similarly, the abundance of 
convict labour enables the managers to dispense with the most elementary 
replacements of human muscle, as used in the time of the Pharaohs. 
Thus timber cut in the forests has to be carried on the backs of men and 
women, because neither mechanical nor animal transport is provided. 

It must be said, in fairness to the Soviet institution of slavery, that it is, 
generally speaking, free from the kind of sadistic cruelty which was 
characteristic of Nazi concentration camps. This is due to a fundamental 
difference of purpose in the two systems. The Nazi concentration camp 
was a place of extermination and torment; the Soviet prison camp is a 
place for the exploitation of labour. The inmates of Nazi camps were not 
used for productive enterprises except during the war, and then the labour 
was managed, not by the S S but by the Speer organization. The S S were 
torturers and executioners; they left industry to the capitalists. Their 
economic activities were confined to robbing those whom they arrested, 
collecting their clothing and gold teeth fillings when they were murdered 
in gas chambers, and using their ashes as fertilizer after they had been 
cremated. The M V D, on the other hand, have made a most successful 
combination of police organization and big- business. They conduct their 
economic enterprises with efficiency as a sector of the Soviet planned 
economy, and they do not wish to kill off their labour force over and 
above the high mortality consequent on the ruthless cutting of costs. The 
Soviet state puts to death those whom it regards as really dangerous (such 
as disaffected Red Army officers or Polish officer prisoners of war), but the 
millions who are sentenced to forced labour camps are not meant to be 
killed wantonly. Except in certain special disciplinary camps which have 
a terrible reputation, Soviet camp guards are not permitted to indulge in 
the pleasures of Dachau or Buchenwald. 
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The profits of the slave system are divided between the trust managers 
and the state. It is clear that the trust managers, who receive bonuses 
proportionate to their success in achieving the maximum production for 
the minimum cost, have as strong a motive for exploiting the labour 
under their control as any capitalist employer has ever had, It may be 
held, however, that the state’s profit is impersonal and-detached from any 
private interest. It might even be argued that, though some individuals 
may suffer excessively from the forced labour system, there is an overall 
benefit to the community through the results achieved and that it is 
indeed ‘socialist construction’, not to be compared with the economic 
operations of classical, feudal or bourgeois society. But even the state’s 
share in the proceeds of Dalstroy and similar enterprises is not untainted 
by motives of private profit. The enrichment of the state goes to the 
general purposes of the Soviet budget, but one of these purposes is feather- 
ing the nests of the ruling group which controls, though it does not 
formally own, all the means of production in the society. The share of the 
national income absorbed by the upper strata of the Soviet bureaucracy, 
in salaries, bonuses, perquisites and allowances, remains one of the most 
carefully guarded secrets of the regime, but there is enough evidence to 
indicate that this parvenu class is not less greedy than any governing 
officialdom known to history — even though, within four decades of a 
proletarian revolution, it is still shy of displaying its wealth. Alex 
Weissberg, the Austrian scientist whose book Conspiracy of Silence is one of 
the most illuminating documents for the study of Soviet society, records a 
discussion with a friend in prison on this subject: 


Bogutzki had often told me of the life Kossior had led before his arrest. 

‘But’, I objected, ‘a leading statesman must be freed from material 
worries. I see nothing wrong in the fact that a man like Kossior should 
earn 6,000 roubles a month while I, say, earn only 1,000’. 

‘Say 60,000 roubles a month perhaps, and even then you’ve mentioned 
only a part of the sum a man like that costs the State’, Bogutzki replied. 


The rewards for loyal service to the chief henchmen of the dictatorship 
have been increasing ever since 1932, when Stalin reversed Lenin’s 
policy of restricting the personal incomes of Communist Party members. 
The lavish generosity of the Leader to his favourites (not to speak of such 
trifles as Stalin Peace Prizes for the Dean of Canterbury and his kind) is 
financed from a state revenue to which slave labour makes an important 
contribution. Slavery is a vested interest, not only for the managers of 
Dalstroy, but also for the ‘boyars of the bureaucracy’ who do not directly 
participate in such enterprises. 

From the foregoing considerations it is possible to give a provisional 
answer to the question whether maintenance of the supply of slave labour 
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is a motive in the scale of arrests carried out by the M V D. Slavery is 
certainly profitable in the Soviet economy, and Professor Chernavin was 
not as ‘naive’ as the Webbs supposed in believing that there was an ele- 
ment of slave-raiding in the activity of the secret police. On the other 
hand, large-scale political terror is in any case an essential part of the 
system of totalitarian dictatorship, both for the elimination of elements of 
the people regarded as undesirable and for the intimidation of those who 
remain. Mass arrests would no doubt take place even if no profitable use 
could be made of the prisoners’ labour. But the fact that the state and 
its rulers gain rather than lose economically by the transformation of large 
numbers of free citizens into slaves lends additional vigour and com- 
prehensiveness to the purging process — so that, for example, when during 
the last war there was disaffection among certain minor nationalities of 
the Soviet Union — the Crimean Tatars, Chechens, Balkars and Kalmuks 
— the authorities made no attempt to sort out the subversive elements, but 
deported these peoples to forced-labour camps en masse. In the Soviet 
penal system the motives of political power and economic profit go hand 
in hand, each reinforcing the other in a wonderful harmony of purpose. 
The one end which most certainly is not promoted by it is the ideal of 


socialism. 
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THE RUSSIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 
Hugh Seton-Watson 


Professor of Russian History, School of Slavonic and East European Studies, University 
of London 


It is a commonplace that the Habsburg Empire fell because its rulers could 
not satisfy the conflicting claims of its nationalities. It is less widely known 
that the Soviet Union is a multi-national State. Of its 200 million inhabi- 
tants nearly half are not Russians. According to Communist propaganda 
their mutual relations are a happy friendship and brotherhood, such as 
cannot even be imagined where Western landowners, capitalists and 
imperialists hold sway. The miracle can be achieved only in ‘the land of 
socialism’, where all alike bask in the sunshine diffused by the scientific 
healer of nationalist passions, the teacher of genius of all progressive 
humanity. 

So profound is Western ignorance of the Soviet nationalities, so great 
the desire of Western people to find some good in the Soviet system, that 
this propaganda picture has long passed for reality in the West. Only 
recently have independent Western writers begun to study this subject. 
The first volume of Professor Carr’s Bolshevik Revolution contains a valuable 
summary of Soviet doctrine on national problems. Several studies have 
appeared by American and British scholars on particular national 
problems at particular periods. Periodicals and pamphlets published by 
exiles from the Soviet Union contain material on recent history.* The 
most serious attempt at a general survey is the recent book by Mr Walter 
Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies.t For those who wish to understand Soviet 
nationality policy, and its bearing on both Soviet foreign policy and the 
action of Communist parties in Asia, Mr Kolarz is a learned, level- 
headed and reliable guide. His book deserves to be widely read, for this 
* For example, The Ukrainian Revolution 1917-1920, by J. Reshetar, Princeton 
University Press, 1952; articles on the Bashkir national movement 1918-20 by 
R.E. Pipes (Russian Review, October 1950) and by Mary Holdsworth on Soviet 
policy in Central Asia (Soviet Studies, January 1952); Narodoubiistro.v SSSR 
(Genocide in the USS R), by A. Avtorhanov, Munich, 1952, dealing with the 
fate of the Chechens of the North Caucasus. Of the various periodicals issued 
by exiles of the Soviet nationalities, I have found the most useful factual 
material in Tdirkeli (Munich). 

+ George Philip & Son Ltd., 255. 
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is a subject of great practical importance for both statesmen and public the 
opinion in the West. Here only a few of the main features of the problem me 
can be noted. | Ce 
Moscow’s treatment of the non-Russian nationalities varied, during mit 
the successive phases of the Soviet regime, in much the same way as its anc 
treatment of its subjects as a whole. In the first months of the Bolshevik wel 
dictatorship the nationalities, like the workers and the peasants, were two 
offered a paradise of freedom and happiness. During the civil war, non- Bag 
Russian political groups were alternately supported as popular move- clez 
ments, or persecuted as bourgeois reactionaries, according to the needs Ikr: 
of the military situation. In the years of N E P a measure of self-govern- leac 
ment was allowed to the nationalities, within the framework of the overall Af 
Bolshevik dictatorship. At this time official doctrine abhorred equally the Ger 
two ‘deviations’ of ‘Great Russian chauvinism’ and ‘local bourgeois 194 
nationalism’, but in practice the central Government denounced the first side 
more severely than the second. This official emphasis was, however, the 
differently obeyed or disregarded in different areas. In the Ukraine it was Sovi 
carried out: the Bolshevik rulers of the Ukrainian SS R were to some land 
extent Ukrainian home-rulers as well as Bolsheviks. In Central Asia it was | fate 
ignored: the exponents of Communism in Turkestan were almost all step) 
Russians, ‘and ‘Soviet power’ meant power of Russian bureaucrats over | Cau 
Turkish or Iranian peasants. The First Five-Year Plan brought a fierce Tl 
onslaught on self-government in all non-Russian areas. The chief sufferer infar 
was the Ukraine. The first purge of Ukrainian ‘bourgeois nationalists’ blacl 
occurred in 1930. Three years later, when the death from starvation of the | 
several million Ukrainian peasants, caused by Moscow’s policy of forcible frien: 
collectivization and requisitions, inflamed Ukrainian nationalist feeling been 
against Moscow, a bigger purge swept away many leading Ukrainian troor 
Communists. The most eminent, the Commissar for Education, Skrypnik, The 
anticipated arrest by suicide. In Central Asia, collectivization caused mass | order 
famine among the nomad herdsmen: a comparison of the census figures of days, 
1926 and 1939 shows that about 1,500,000 Kazakhs, some 40 per cent. their 
of the whole Kazakh nation, ‘disappeared’ during this period. Of the railw: 
comparatively small number of Central Asians who occupied leading Russi 
positions in the Communist parties many were removed by the drive had s 
against ‘bourgeois nationalism’ in the early 1930’s. At the Seventeenth about 
Congress of the All-Union Communist Party in 1934, Stalin himself laid scatte 
down that local nationalism was in many areas a more dangerous ‘devia- than | 


tion’ than Great Russian chauvinism. This change of emphasis has 
remained valid to the present time. 

The monster purge of 1937-38 — the Yezhovshchina — involved a massacre The 
of the leading Communists of the nationalities. In the Ukraine, Postyshev, plann: 
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the organizer of the 1933 purge, himself succumbed, together with all nine 
members of the Ukrainian Politburo, all 12 members of the Ukrainian 
Council of Commissars, and 45 out of 57 members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Ukrainian Communist Party. In the Transcaucasian S S R’s 
and the North Caucasian AS S R’s about 4 per cent. of the population 
were arrested, and all leading Communists disappeared except Stalin’s 
two faithful henchmen, the Georgian Beriya and the Azerbaidjani 
Bagirov, who have survived to the present day. In Central Asia, too, a 
clean sweep was made. The Uzbek Communist leaders, Hodzhaev and 
Ikramov, figured in the show trial of Bukharin in 1938: the Communist 
leaders of the other Central Asian S S R’s disappeared without publicity. 
A further stage was reached during the Second World War. The Volga 
Germans, some 400,000 strong, were deported from their homes already in 
1941. Later on the principle was established that if the authorities con- 
sidered that a large number of members of any national group had helped 
the German invaders, or even had showed insufficient enthusiasm for the 
Soviet war effort, then the whole nation should be deported from its home- 
land to an unknown destination in the interior of the Soviet Union. This 
fate overtook the Tatars of the Crimea, the Kalmyks of the Caspian 
steppes, and the Karachay, Chechen and Ingush peoples of the North 
Caucasus. ) 

The manner of the deportation of the Chechen nation recalls the 
infamous Massacre of Glencoe of 1691, usually regarded as one of the 
blackest episodes in British history. Like the Campbell troops in Glencoe, 
the Russian M V D troops came to the Chechen mountain villages as 
friends, and were received as friends in Chechen houses. After they had 
been there some weeks came Red Army Day, February 23rd, 1944. The 
troops celebrated the occasion by songs and dances in the village squares. 
The villagers assembled to watch them. In the middle of the festivities 
orders were suddenly given to arrest all male civilians. On the following 
days, large numbers of the men were shot, and the rest, together with 
their women and children, were herded into lorries and transported to the 
railway. There they were packed into trucks and slowly removed, in the 
Russian winter, to their distant destinations. Accounts of refugees, who 
had seen Chechen deportees in Central Asia at a later date, suggest that 
about half died of hunger, exposure and disease during the journey. The 
scattered survivors have no schools or press in their own language. More 
than half a million Chechens have been destroyed as a nation. 


* * * * * 


The triple centralization of the political bureaucracy, the economic 
planning hierarchy, and the Communist Party, reinforced by the purges 
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of the 1930’s and the post-war repression, have destroyed any vestige of 
national’ self-government that existed in the 1920’s. This is true of the 
whole of the Soviet Union. The worst effects are felt, however, in the 
more backward areas, such as Central Asia. As even less is known in the 
West about these areas than about the Ukraine or the Baltic Republics, 
it may be well here to devote a little space to them. 

Since 1929, industrialization has made gigantic strides in Asiatic 
Russia. But its benefits to the local nationalities are doubtful. The growth 
of such industrial centres as Ufa, Karaganda and Tashkent has provided 
Bashkirs, Kazakhs and Uzbeks with jobs as unskilled labourers: the skilled 
workers and the engineers are Russians, and to a lesser extent Ukrainians, 
Armenians or Georgians, imported from outside. During the First Five- 
Year Plan thousands of uprooted Kazakh and Bashkir nomads were forced 
to work in the new industrial plants in the Urals. Appalling living con- 
ditions, unfamiliar climate, and moral bewilderment caused by the sudden 
destruction of their traditional way of life all contributed to their very high 
death-rate. 

Since 1929 the agricultural production of Central Asia has been re- 
organized in the interest of Moscow. The Moscow planners have needed 
cotton, and Central Asia is the most suitable part of the Soviet Union to 
produce it. Therefore the Central Asian peasants, forced into collective 
farms at great cost in human lives, and still greater cost in livestock, were 
ordered by Moscow to grow cotton. Food grains were to be imported from 
European Russia or Siberia. Thereby the weapon of hunger was placed 
in Moscow’s hands to bend the people of Turkestan to its will. The British 
have often been criticized for encouraging cotton production at the 
expense of grain in Egypt. But at least the Egyptian cotton-grower has 
had a better price than he would have had for grain, and no British 
Government ever considered withholding grain from Egypt in order to 
starve Egypt into submission. Egyptian politicians were able to denounce 
British imperialism in general, and cotton policy in particular. But Uzbek 
politicians who resisted Moscow’s agricultural plans for Uzbekistan were 
‘unmasked as bourgeois nationalists’ and paid the supreme penalty. 

Both industrial development and agricultural changes have brought an 
influx of Russians into Central Asia, as industrial experts and as farmers. 
Between 1926 and 1939, the proportion of Kirgiz in the Kirgiz Republic 
fell from about 67 per cent to 50 per cent. In 1938, less than a quarter of 
the students at the university of Kazakhstan, in Alma Ata, were Kazakhs. 
Undoubtedly many new schools, high schools and universities have been 
created in Central Asia since the Revolution, but they are designed princi- 
pally for the Russian colonists. The great majority of industrial specialists 
and political administrators in Central Asia are Russians. The members 
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of the Councils of Ministers of the S S R’s are usually Asians, with the 
significant exceptions of the Ministers of State Security. But the heads of 
departments within the Ministries are usually Russians. The First Secre- 
taries of the Communist Party at Republican and provincial level are 
usually Asians, but the Second Secretaries, and in most cases also the 
Party secretaries in charge of propaganda, are Russians. The real business 
of Government and Party is done by these Russians, who communicate 
directly with their superiors in Moscow, by-passing their nominal Asian 
chiefs. 

Soviet policy has been based from an early stage on the old principle of 
‘divide and rule’. In this it shows itself the heir to Imperial Russian policy. 
Already at the turn of this century, the Volga Tatars, socially and cul- 
turally the most advanced of the Russian Moslems, were gaining influence 
among their co-religionists. Tatars provided a large part of the intelli- 
gentsia of Moslem Russia, and used their influence to strengthen the 
notion of the unity of all Russian Moslems, and especially of those who 
spoke Turco-Tatar languages. The Imperial authorities resisted them, 
not only by repressive measures, but also by doing all they could to stress 
differences of dialect or of social customs between individual Moslem 
groups. The Soviet regime has developed this practice more ‘scientific- 
ally’. Dialects are magnified into languages, tribes into nations. Tatars and 
Bashkirs are treated as two nations. In the 1920’s the Khanates of Bokhara 
and Khiva were abolished, and together with the previous Russian 
administrative units of Turkestan were reshaped into five Republics — 
Turkmen, Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirgiz and Tadjik — which in due course 
became fully fledged SS R’s. Since then these ‘nations’ have been kept 
as separate from each other as possible. All are encouraged to have close 
contact with Moscow, but little if any with each other. The Soviet 
Government’s motive was not solicitude for the ethnical purity of the 
Central Asian ‘nations’, but simply the desire to divide in order the better 
to dominate. 


* * * * * 


It is doubtful how successful the Soviet rulers have been in their. 
attempt to denationalize the peoples of the Union, to reduce them to a 
common denominator of homo sovieticus. One effect of industrialization has 
been to create a more numerous Asian intelligentsia. Though education in 
Asiatic Russia serves principally the local Russians, Asians too make use 
of it. Though the proportion of educated persons among the Asians is 
much lower than among the Russians, it is much higher than it was among 
the Asians before 1929. Moscow hopes that these educated Asians will be 
won over by the regime which has given them their opportunity, that they 
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will become the exponents of Moscow’s policy among their own people. 
It is probable that those Asians who enter the upper caste of Soviet society 





are treated as equals by their Russian fellow-members of the caste. There | 


is no colour bar in Soviet Russia, and there was none even in Imperial 
Russia. 

But the problem is not so simple as that. In pre-1914 Hungary, Slovaks 
or Serbs or Roumanians who rose through the Hungarian education 
system were able to pursue careers without suffering discrimination, pro- 
vided that they regarded themselves not as Slovaks or Serbs or Rouma- 
nians, but as Hungarians. Yet as education became more widespread, the 


number of educated Slovaks and Serbs and Roumanians who insisted on | 


retaining their original nationality, and devoting their talents and skill 
to the service of their own nation in its struggle against political domina- 
tion by the Hungarians, steadily grew. In France there is no colour bar 
against colonials who have attained higher education. Yet the French- 
educated intellectuals of Vietnam, Tunis, Madagascar or the Ivory Coast 
have tended increasingly to act not as exponents of French policy among 
their own people, but as champions of their own people’s national move- 
ments against the French. 

It is difficult to believe that the same is not the case with the Asian 
intellectuals in the Soviet Union. They cannot be unaware of the appalling 
sufferings of their own peoples. That they should be indifferent to these 
sufferings would be a contradiction of the experience of all colonial 
empires of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Such facts as are avail- 
able from Soviet Asia give the opposite impression. There is evidence 
that, despite persecution and propaganda, Islam still has a strong hold not 
only over the peasants but also over the intelligentsia. The constant purges 
of the leading Communists of the SS R’s are evidence of persistent 
nationalism among the Soviet-created ruling class of the nationalities. 
The purges have continued even in the period of relative post-war stability. 
The Kazakh S S R received a new Prime Minister at the end of 1951, the 
Uzbek Communist Party a new First Secretary in 1950. Both the Govern- 
ment and the Party leadership of the Georgian S S R were drastically 
purged in 1952. Even more revealing is the purge of literature and history 
in all the Moslem S S R’s in the last years. The official history of Kazakh- 


stan, published in 1943, was rejected by the authorities as suffering from 


bourgeois nationalist errors. The revised version appeared in two volumes 


in 1949 and 1950. Early in 1951 the Kazakh Party authorities decided | 


that this, too, was unacceptable. The purge of history and literature has 
been extended during 1951 and 1952 to the North Caucasus and to the 
Azerbaidjan, Turkmen, Uzbek and Kirgiz S S R’s. The past anti-Russian 


rebellions and wars of these nations, previously praised by Communist 
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writers as anti-imperialist, are now interpreted as reactionary revolts, 
instigated by Turkish or British agents, against the progressive influence 
of Russian civilization. Moscow’s determination to deprive the Moslem 
peoples even of their dead heroes shows its fear of the national conscious- 
ness of the new Moslem intelligentsia. Moscow, in fact, faces an unplea- 
sant dilemma. In order to develop the economic resources of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia it needs educated people from these nations. But every 
Asian intellectual it produces is a potential leader of nationalist resistance 
to Moscow. 

The peoples of Soviet Asia suffer from a threefold tyranny. Their 
workers are exploited in the same way as the European proletariat in the 
worst days of early capitalism, their peasants have exchanged serfdom to 
the nobility for serfdom to the State. All classes alike are subject to totali- 
tarian terror. All nations alike are subject to an alien central government 
in Moscow. This combination of economic, political and national 
oppression has no parallel in the history of European colonialism. Yet the 
spokesmen of this regime present themselves at meetings of U N O as 
champions of ‘national liberation’ against ‘Western imperialism’, and are 
accepted as such by large sections of Moslem, Far Eastern and African 
opinion. It is time that the truth about Soviet colonialism were more 
widely known. 

It is, however, important that Western opinion should not make the 
mistake of attributing these or other misdeeds of the Moscow rulers to 
‘Russian imperialism’. The Russian people never chose the Bolshevik 
regime. Russian workers and peasants are exploited by the same State 
capitalist bosses as Uzbek or Azerbaidjani workers and peasants. Russian 
intellectuals are at the mercy of the same Party inquisitors as Kazakh or 
Georgian intellectuals. Even the Russian colonists living on the land 
seized from Kazakh nomads who perished in the famine created from 
Moscow, have no security. The non-Russian peoples may or may not one 
day have the chance to decide their own fate, and they then may or may 
not decide to separate from Russia and set up their own independent 
States. But it is not for the West to incite them again the Russians or to 
blame the wickedness of the Russian people for their fate. Mr Kolarz, in 
his restrained and fair-minded conclusion, rightly stresses that only when 
Stalinist totalitarianism is a thing of the past, will the Russian people be 
able to enjoy the cultural intercourse and friendship both with their 
Asian neighbours and with the Western world, for which its genius, 
warped and frustrated by Bolshevik tyranny, truly fits it. 
















POLAND’S EUROPEAN MISSION 
Karl Marx 


The following extracts are taken from a volume of writings by Marx and Engels on 
East European subjects, to be published shortly by Allen and Unwin under the title 
‘The Russian Menace to Europe’. Part I of the above represents a slightly con- 
densed version of a series of articles published by Marx in the London ‘Common- 
wealth’, on March 24th, March 31st, and April 5th, 1866. They were first 
reprinted in Vol. VI (1916), pp. 212-19 of the ‘Archiv fuer die Geschichte des 
Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung’. Part II is the prepared text of an address 
delivered by Marx on January 22nd, 1867, at a joint session of the Council of the 
International and the Polish Workingmen’s Society in London, to commemorate the 
Sourth anniversary of the Polish rising in 1863. It was among the papers inherited 
by his daughter Laura and was first published by her husband, Paul Lafargue, in a 
French translation, in the review ‘Le Socialisme’, No. 18, of March 15th, 1908. 


I 


Wherever the working classes have taken a part of their own in political 
movements, there, from the very beginning, their foreign policy was ex- 
pressed in the few words — Restoration of Poland. This was the case with 
the Chartist movement so long as it existed; it was the case with the 
French working men long before 1848, as well as during that memorable 
year, when on May 15th they marched on to the National Assembly to the 
cry of ‘Vive la Pologne!’ — Poland for ever! It was the case in Germany, 
when, in 1848 and 1849, the organs of the working class demanded war 
with Russia for the restoration of Poland. It is the case even now; with one 
exception — of which more anon - the working men of Europe unanimously 
proclaim the restoration of Poland as part and parcel of their political 
programme, as the most comprehensive expression of their foreign policy. 
The middle class, too, have had, and have still, ‘sympathies’ with the 
Poles; which sympathies have not prevented them from leaving the Poles 
in the lurch in 1831, in 1846, in 1863; nay, have not even prevented them 
from leaving the worst enemies of Poland, such as Lord Palmerston, to 
manage matters so as actually to assist Russia while they talked in favour 
of Poland. But with the working classes it is different. They mean inter- 
vention, not non-intervention; they mean war with Russia while Russia 
meddles with Poland; and they have proved it every time the Poles rose 
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against their oppressors. And recently, the International Workingmen’s 
Association has given a fuller expression to this universal feeling of the body 
it claims to represent, by inscribing on its banner, ‘Resistance to Russian 
encroachments upon Europe — Restoration of Poland’. 

This foreign policy of the working men of Western and Central Europe 
has found unanimous consent among the class to whom it was addressed, 
with one exception, as we said before. There are among the working men 
of France a small minority who belong to the school of the late P.J. 
Proudhon. This school differs in toto from the generality of the advanced 
and thinking working men: it declares them to be ignorant fools, and main- 
tains, on most points, opinions quite contrary to theirs. This holds good 
in their foreign policy also. The Proudhonists, sitting in judgment on 
oppressed Poland, find the verdict of the Staleybridge Jury, namely, that 
it ‘serves her right’. They admire Russia as the great land of the future, 
as the most progressive nation upon the face of the earth, by the side of 
which such a paltry country as the United States is not worthy of being 
named. They have accused the Council of the International Association 
of setting up the Bonapartist principle of nationalities and declaring the 
magnanimous Russian people to be outside the pale of civilized Europe, 
such being a grievous sin against the principles of universal democracy and 
the fraternity of all nations. These are the charges. Barring the democratic 
phraseology at the wind-up, they coincide, it will be seen at once, verbally 
and literally with what the extreme Tories of all countries have to say 
about Poland and Russia. Such charges are not worth refuting; but as 
they come from a fraction of the working class, be it ever so small, they 
may render it desirable to state again the case of Poland and Russia, and 
to vindicate what we may henceforth call the foreign policy of the united 
working men of Europe. 

But why do we always name Russia alone in connection with Poland? 
Have not two German Powers, Austria and Prussia, shared in the plunder ? 
Do not they, too, hold parts of Poland in bondage, and, in conjunction 
with Russia, do they not work to keep down every national Polish move- 
ment? 

It is well known how hard Austria has struggled to keep out of the 
Polish business; how long she resisted the plans of Russia and Prussia for 
partition. Poland was a natural ally of Austria against Russia. When 
Russia once became formidable, nothing could be more in the interest of 
Austria than to keep Poland alive between herself and the newly: rising 
Empire. It was only when Austria saw that Poland’s fate was settled, that 
with or without her the other two Powers were determined to annihilate 
her, it was only then that in self-protection she went in for a share of the 
territory. But as early as 1815 she held out for the restoration of an inde- 
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pendent Poland; in 1831 and in 1863 she was ready to go to war for that 
object, and give up her own share of Poland provided England and 
France were prepared to join her. The same was true during the Crimean 
war. This is not said in justification of the general policy of the Austrian 
Government. Austria has shown often enough that to oppress a weaker 
nation is congenial work to her rulers. But in the case of Poland the in- 
stinct of self-preservation was stronger than the desire for new territory or 
the habits of government. And this puts Austria out of court for the 
present. 

As to Prussia, her share of Poland is too trifling to weigh much in the 
scale. Her friend and ally, Russia, has managed to ease her out of nine- 
tenths of what she got during the three partitions. But what little is left to 
her weighs like an incubus upon her. It has chained her to the triumphal 
chariot of Russia, it has been the means of enabling her Government, even 
in 1863 and 64, to practise unchallenged, in Prussian Poland, those 
breaches of the law, those infractions of individual liberty, of the right of 
meeting, of the liberty of the press, which were soon afterwards to be 
applied to the rest of the country; it has falsified the whole middle-class 
Liberal movement which, from fear of risking the loss of a few square 
miles of land on the eastern frontier, allowed the Government to set all 
law aside with regard to the Poles. The working men, not only of Prussia, 
but of all Germany, have a greater interest than those of any other country 
in the restoration of Poland, and they have shown in every revolutionary 
movement that they know it. Restoration of Poland, to them, is emanci- 
pation of their own country from Russian vassalage. And this, we think, 
puts Prussia out of court, too. Whenever the working classes of Russia (if 
there is such a thing in that country, in the sense it is understood in 
Western Europe) form a political programme, and that programme con- 
tains the liberation of Poland — then, but not till then, Russia as a nation 
will be out of court too, and the Government of the Czar will remain 
alone under indictment. 

It is said that to claim independence for Poland is to acknowledge the 
‘principle of nationalities’, and that the principle of nationalities is a 
Bonapartist invention concocted to prop up the Napoleonic despotism in 
France. Now what is this ‘principle of nationalities’ ? 


By the treaties of 1815 the boundaries of the various states of Europe | 
were drawn merely to suit diplomatic convenience, and especially <o suit | 
the convenience of the then strongest continental Power — Russia. No | 


account was taken either of the wishes, the interests, or the national diver- 
sities of the populations. Thus, Poland was divided, Germany was divided, 

















Italy was divided, not to speak of the many smaller nationalities inhabiting 


south-eastern Europe, and of which few people at that time knew any- 
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thing. The consequence was that for Poland, Germany and Italy, the 
very first step in every political movement was to attempt the restoration 
of that national unity without which national life was but a shadow. And 
when, after the suppression of the revolutionary attempts in Italy and 
Spain, 1821-23, and again after the revolution of July, 1830, in France, 
the radical leaders of the greater part of civilized Europe came into 
contact with each other, and attempted to mark out a kind of common 
programme, the liberation and unification of the oppressed and sub- 
divided nations became a watchword common to all of them. So it was 
again in 1848, when the number of oppressed nations was increased by 
a fresh one, Hungary. There could, indeed, be no two opinions as to the 
right of every one of the great national subdivisions of Europe to dispose 
of itself, independently of its neighbours, in all internal matters, so long 
as it did not encroach upon the liberty of others. This right was, in fact, 
one of the fundamental conditions of the internal liberty of all. How could, 
for instance, Germany aspire to liberty and unity, if at the same time she 
assisted Austria to keep Italy in bondage, either directly or by her 
vassals ? Why, the total breaking-up of the Austrian monarchy is the very 
first condition of the unification of Germany! 

This right of the great national subdivisions of Europe to political 
independence, acknowledged as it was by the European democracy, could 
not but find the same acknowledgement with the working classes especi- 
ally. It meant, in fact, nothing more than to recognize in other large 
national bodies of undoubted vitality the same right of individual national 
existence which the working men of each separate country claimed for 
themselves. But this recognition, and the sympathy with these national 
aspirations, were restricted to the large and well-defined historical nations 
of Europe; there were Italy, Poland, Germany, Hungary. France, Spain, 
England, Scandinavia were neither subdivided nor under foreign control, 
and therefore but indirectly interested in the matter; and as to Russia, 
she could only be mentioned as the detainer of an immense amount of 
stolen property, which would have to be disgorged on the day of 
reckoning. 

After the coup d’état of 1851, Louis Napoleon, the Emperor ‘by the grace 
of God and the national will’, had to find a democraticized and popular- 
sounding name for his foreign policy. What could be better than to in- 
scribe upon his banners the ‘principle of nationalities’? Every nationality 
to be the arbiter of its own fate — every detached fraction of any nationality 
to be allowed to annex itself to its great mother-country — what could be 
more liberal? Only, mark, there was not now any more question of 
nations, but of nationalities. 

There is no country in Europe where there are not different nation- 
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alities under the same government. The Highland Gaels and the Welsh are 
undoubtedly of different nationality from the English, although nobody 
will give to these remnants of peoples long gone by the title of nations, 
any more than to the Celtic inhabitants of Brittany in France. Moreover, 
no state boundary coincides with the natural bond of nationality, that of 
language. There are plenty of people outside France whose mother tongue 
is French, as there are plenty of people of German language outside Ger- 
many; and in all probability it will ever remain so. It is a natural conse- 
quence of the confused and slow-working historical development through 
which Europe has passed during the last thousand years, that almost 
every great nation has parted with some outlying portions of its own body, 
which have become separated from the national life, and in most cases 
participate in the national life of some other people; so much so that 
they do not wish to rejoin their own main stock. The Germans in Switzer- 
land and Alsace do not desire to be reunited to Germany, any more than 
the French in Belgium and Switzerland wish to become attached politic- 
ally to France. And after all, it is no slight advantage that various 
nations, as politically constituted, have most of them some foreign elements 
within themselves, which form connecting links with their neighbours, 
and vary the otherwise too monotonous uniformity of the national charac- 
ter. Here, then, we perceive the difference between the ‘principle of 


nationalities’ and the old democratic and working-class tenet as to the | 


right of the great European nations to separate and independent existence. 
* * * * * 


When the old Polish State was being formed by the union with Lithu- 
ania, where was then Russia ? Under the heel of the Mongolian conqueror, 
whom the Poles and Germans combined, 150 years before, had driven 
back east of the Dnieper. It took a long struggle until the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow finally shook off the Mongol yoke and set about combining 
the many different principalities of Great Russia into one State. But this 
success seems only to have increased their ambition. No sooner had 
Constantinople fallen to the Turk than the Moscovite Grand Duke placed 
in his coat-of-arms the double-headed eagle of the Byzantine Emperors, 
thereby setting up his claim as successor and future avenger; and ever 
since, it is well known, the Russians have worked to conquer Czargrad, 
as they call Constantinople in their language. Then the rich plains of 
Little Russia excited their lust of annexation; but the Poles were then a 
strong, and always a brave people, and not only knew how to fight for 
their own, but also how to retaliate; in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century they even held Moscow for a few years. 

The gradual demoralization of the ruling aristocracy, the want of 
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power to develop a middle class, and the constant wars devastating the 
country, at last broke the strength of Poland. A country which persisted 
in maintaining unimpaired the feudal system of society, while all its 
neighbours progressed, formed a middle class, developed commerce and 
industry, and created large towns — such a country was doomed to ruin. 
No doubt the aristocracy did ruin Poland, and ruin her thoroughly; and 
after ruining her, its leaders upbraided each other for having done so, and 
sold themselves and their country to the foreigner. Polish history from 
1700 to 1772 is nothing but a record of Russian usurpation of dominion in 
Poland, rendered possible by the corruptibility of the nobles. Russian 
soldiers were almost constantly occupying the country, and the kings of 
Poland, if not willing traitors themselves, were placed more and more 
under the thumb of the Russian Ambassador. So well had this game 
succeeded, and so long had it been played, that when Poland at last was 
annihilated there was no outcry at all in Europe, and indeed people were 
astonished at this only, that Russia should have the generosity of giving 
such a large slice of the territory to Austria and Prussia. 

The way in which this partition was brought about is particularly 
interesting. There was at that time already an enlightened ‘public opinion’ 
in Europe. Although The Times newspaper had not yet begun to manu- 
facture this particular article, there was that kind of public opinion which 
had been created by the immense influence of Diderot, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the other French writers of the eighteenth century. Russia always 
knew that it is important to have public opinion on one’s side, if possible, 
and Russia took care to have it, too. The Court of Catherine II became 
the headquarters of the enlightened of the day, especially Frenchmen; 
the most enlightened principles were professed by the Empress and her 
Court, and so well did she succeed in deceiving them that Voltaire and 
many others sang the praise of the ‘Semiramis of the North’, and pro- 
claimed Russia the most progressive country in the world, the home of 
liberal principles, the champion of religious toleration. 

Religious toleration — that was the word wanted to put down Poland. 
Poland had always been extremely liberal in religious matters; witness 
the asylum the Jews found there while they were persecuted in all other 
parts of Europe. The greater portion of the people in the Eastern provinces 
belonged to the Greek faith, while the Poles proper were Roman Catholics. 
A considerable portion of these Greek Catholics had been induced, during 
the sixteenth century, to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, but a 
great many continued true to their old religion in all respects. They were 
principally the serfs, their noble masters being almost all Roman Catholics, 
and they were Little Russians by nationality. Now this Russian Govern- 
ment which did not tolerate at home any other religion but the Greek, 
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and punished apostasy as a crime; which was conquering foreign nations | 
and annexing foreign provinces right and left; and which was at that time 
engaged in riveting still firmer the fetters of the Russian serf — this same | 
Russian Government descended upon Poland in the name of religious 
toleration, because Poland was said to oppress the Greek Catholics; in the 
name of the principle of nationalities, because the inhabitants of these 
Eastern provinces were Little Russians, and ought, therefore, to be 
annexed to Great Russia; and in the name of the right of revolution, 
arming the serfs against their masters. Russia is not at all scrupulous in 
the selection of her means. Talk about a war of class against class as 
something extremely revolutionary —- why, Russia set such a war on foot 
in Poland nearly 100 years ago, and a fine specimen of a class-war it was, 
when Russian soldiers and Little Russian serfs went in company to burn 
down the castles of Polish lords, merely to prepare Russian annexation, 
which being once accomplished the same Russian soldiers put the serfs 
back again under the yoke of their lords. All this was done in the cause 
of religious toleration, because the principle of nationalities was not then 
fashionable in Western Europe. But it was held up before the eyes of the 
Little Russian peasants at the time, and has played an important part 
since in Polish affairs. 


II 


When the last Ukases on the abolition of Poland became known in this 
country, the leading organ of the stock exchange exhorted the Poles to 
become Muscovites. Why not, if it was a means of adding to the security of 
the six million pounds sterling recently lent to the Czar by the English 
capitalists ? 

In 1830 a revolution broke out in France. It was an event unforeseen 
by the providence of St Petersburg, which had just concluded a secret 
treaty with Charles X to improve the administration and geographic 
arrangement of Europe. As soon as the sad news arrived, the Czar Nicholas 
called together the officers of his Guard and delivered to them a short 
warlike harangue, ending with the words, ‘To your horses, Gentlemen!’ 
It was not a vain threat. Paskievitch was sent to Berlin, from which point 
he was to direct the invasion of France. A few months later everything 
was ready. The Prussians were supposed to deploy their concentration on 
the Rhine, the Polish army to enter Prussia, and the Muscovites to follow 
in the rear. But then, as Lafayette said in the Chamber of Deputies, ‘the 
advance guard turned on the mass of the army’ — the Warsaw uprising 
saved Europe from a second anti-Jacobin war. 

Eighteen years later there was another eruption of the revolutionary | 
volcano, or rather an earthquake which shook the entire continent. Even 
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Germany began to stir, in spite of the maternal apron-strings on which 
Russia had held her since the so-called war of independence. And what 
was even more astonishing, of all the German cities Vienna was the first 
to try its hand at the raising of street-barricades, and with success! This 
time, perhaps for the first time in history, the Russian lost his nerve. 
Nicholas lost no time in haranguing his Guards. He published a Manifesto 
to his people, declaring that the French plague had infested even Germany, 
that it was approaching the frontiers of the Empire and that the Revolu- 
tion in its delirium was casting crazed glances at Holy Russia. Nothing 
astonishing in this, he cried. For years this same Germany had been a 
ferment of infidelity. The cancer of a sacrilegious philosophy had eaten 
into the vital organs of this people, so healthy in its outward aspect. 
And he concluded with this message to the Germans: ‘God is with us! 
Now hear this, infidels, and yield to us, for God is with us!’ Shortly 
afterwards, by the instrument of his faithful servant, Nesselrode, he sent 
the Germans another message, but this one was overflowing with tender- 
ness for this pagan people. Whence came this change? 

The reason is that the people of Berlin had not only made a revolution: 
they had proclaimed the restoration of Poland, and the Poles in Prussia, 
deceived by the popular enthusiasm, were in the process of setting up 
military camps in Posen. Hence the amiability of the Czar. Once again it 
was Poland, the immortal knight of Europe, who kept the Mongol in awe! 
It was only after the betrayal of the Poles by the Germans, particularly 
by the German National Assembly in Frankfort, that Russia recovered 
its force and became strong enough to stab the Revolution of 1848 in its 
last refuge, Hungary. And even there, the last man to lead a campaign 
against Russia was a Pole, General Bem. 

Now there are many people who are naive enough to believe that all 
this has changed, that Poland has ceased to be ‘a necessary nation’, as a 
French writer called it, and is now only a sentimental memory. And you 
know that sentiments and memories are not listed on the stock exchange. 

But I ask you, what is there that has changed? Has the danger dimi- 
nished ? No, only the intellectual blindness of the ruling classes of Europe 
has reached its zenith. 

In the first place, the policy of Russia is changeless, according to the 
admission of its official historian, the Muscovite Karamsin. Its methods, 
its tactics, its manoeuvres may change, but the polar star of its policy — 
world domination — is a fixed star. In our times only a civilized govern- 
ment ruling over barbarian masses can hatch out such a plan and execute 
it. As the greatest Russian diplomat of modern times, Pozzo di Borgo, 
wrote to Alexander I at the time of the Congress of Vienna, Poland is 
the great instrument for the execution of Russian designs on the world, 
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432 
but it is also an invincible obstacle to them, until such time as the Poles, 
worn out by the accumulated betrayals of Europe, become a whip in 
the hand of the Muscovite. 

Well, except for the dispositions of the Polish people, has anything 
intervened to thwart the Russian plan or paralyze its action? I do not need 
to tell you that the progress of its conquests in Asia has been continuous. 
I do not need to tell you that the so-called war conducted by England and 
France against Russia delivered to the latter the mountain fortresses of the 
Caucasus, control of the Black Sea, and maritime rights which Catherine II, 
Paul and Alexander I had tried in vain to wrest from England. Railroads 
are uniting and concentrating its forces, scattered over a vast expanse. 
Its material resources in Congress Poland, where it has entrenched itself 
in Europe, have increased enormously. The fortifications of Warsaw, 
Modlin, Ivangorod — points chosen by the first Napoleon - command 
the entire course of the Vistula, and constitute a formidable base for 
attacks to the north, west and south. Panslav propaganda has had _ the 
satisfactory result of weakening Austria and Turkey. And as to the 
meaning of this Panslav propaganda, you had a foretaste of it in 1848-49, 
when Hungary was invaded, Vienna was devastated and Italy crushed 
by the Slavs fighting under the flags of Jellachich, Windischgraetz and 
Radetzky. And, in addition to all that, the crimes of England against the 
Irish have raised a new and powerful ally to Russia on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The plan of Russian policy remains changeless; its means of action have 
considerably increased since 1848, but up to now one thing remains 
beyond her reach, and Peter the Great touched on this weak point when 
he wrote that in order to conquer the world, the Muscovites needed only 
souls. Well, the vivifying spirit which Russia needs will be infused into its 
carcass at the moment when the Poles become Russian subjects. What 
will you then have to throw into the other scale of the balance? 

A continental European will perhaps reply that by the emancipation 
of the serfs, Russia has entered the family of civilized nations, that German 
power, recently concentrated in Prussian hands, can resist all Asiatic 
shocks, and finally, that the social revolution in Western Europe will end 
the danger of international conflicts. An Englishman who reads only 
The Times will be able to say that, supposing the worst, i.e. if Russia 
seizes Constantinople, England will then take possession of Egypt and will 
thus secure the path to its great market in India. 

As concerns the first point, the emancipation of the serfs freed the 
central government from obstacles which the nobles were in a position 


to place in the way of its centralized action. It created a vast reservoir | 


for the recruitment of its army, dissolved the communal property of the 
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| Russian peasants, isolated them, and above all, strengthened their faith 


in their Autocrat. It has not disinfected them of their Asiatic barbarity, 
the creeping heritage of centuries. Any attempt to raise their moral level 


| is punished as a crime. I need remind you only of the official provocations 


against the temperance societies which tried to wean the Muscovite 
from what Feuerbach calls the material substance of his religion, namely, 
vodka. Whatever the future effects may be, for the present the emanci- 
pation of the serfs has increased the forces at the Czar’s disposal. 

Let us pass on to Prussia. Formerly a vassal of Poland, it grew to be a 
first-rate Power only under the auspices of Russia and through the parti- 
tion of Poland. If Prussia should lose its Polish prey tomorrow, it would 
sink back into Germany instead of absorbing it. In order to maintain 
itself as a Power distinct from Germany it must lean for support on the 
Muscovite. Its recent increase of power, far from relaxing the bonds, has 
made them indissoluble. Besides, this increase of power has increased Prus- 
sia’s antagonism towards France and Austria. At the same time Russia 
is the pillar on which the arbitrary rule of the Hohenzollern dynasty and 
its feudal tenants rests. It is its safeguard against popular disaffection. 
Consequently Prussia is not a bulwark against Russia, but its predestined 
instrument for the invasion of France and the digestion of Germany. 

As for the social revolution, what does this word mean if not class 
struggle? It is possible that the struggle between workers and capitalists 
will be less fierce and bloody than were the struggles between the feudal 
lords and the capitalists in England and France. Let us hope so. But in 
any case, while a social crisis of this sort may increase the energies of 
the Western peoples, it will also, like every internal conflict, invite 
aggression from without. Once more this conflict will clothe Russia with 
the réle it had during the anti-Jacobin war and since the Holy Alliance, 
that of the pre-destined saviour of order. It will enlist in Russia’s ranks 
all the privileged classes of Europe. Already during the February Revo- 
lution, the Comte de Montalembert was not the only one who put his 
ear to the ground to listen for the distant sound of the hoofs of Cossack 


| cavalry. The Prussian country bumpkins were not the only ones in the 


German representative assemblies who proclaimed the Czar their ‘father 


| protector’. All the stock exchanges of Europe rose with each Russian 


victory over the Magyars and fell with each Russian defeat. 
There is but one alternative for Europe: either Asiatic barbarism, under 


| Muscovite direction, will burst around its head like an avalanche, or else 


it must re-establish Poland, thus putting twenty million heroes between 
itself and Asia, and gaining a breathing spell for the accomplishment of its 
social regeneration. 
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SOCIALISM VERSUS BOLSHEVISM 


Felix Stoessinger 

The author, a Prague-born veteran of the Central European Socialist movement, now 
resident in Switzerland, has for many years been prominently associated with the 
movement for European co-operation, 


I 

Discussions on Marxist theory are not everyone’s affair, but they tend 
nowadays to involve everyone’s fate. If Napoleon was right in holding 
that politics is destiny, it has become doubly true to say that Marxist 
politics are peculiarly relevant to the destiny of the present age. Ignorance 
is no protection against the delayed impact of certain theoretical con- 
structs upon the public mind. Yet ignorance is an important factor in the 
current misinterpretation of the Soviet-American antagonism which tends 
to portray the East-West conflict in terms derived from the pseudo-Marxist 
categories of the Leninist apocalypse: bourgeoisie versus proletariat, 
private enterprise versus state planning, capitalism versus socialism, or 
even Fascist versus Communist dictatorship. The baleful polarization of | 
the world into extremes compelled to mobilize for a final showdown is 
nothing but the projection of early Marxist catastrophism into the sphere 
of world politics. Those who view the Cold War under this aspect have 
unwittingly surrendered to the Stalinist formula. The ‘final catastrophe’, 
which need not take place at all, may thus well be brought about if we 
believe in its inevitability - or permit ourselves to be deluded into such 
a belief by those interested in promoting it. 

Ever since the Cold War became noticeable in 1946 it has become 
increasingly relevant to enquire whether the present world tension would 
be significantly lessened if Russian military barracks along the Elbe and 
the Adria were decorated with pictures of the Tsar, instead of photographs 
of Stalin. Commonsense suggests a negative answer, and the text-books 
are there to remind us that all the major wars since 1793, in which a 
coalition organized by Britain emerged victorious, have left in their 
wake an unstable equilibrium, one aspirant to European hegemony being 
replaced by another. What is new in this perennial struggle to establish 
and preserve a balance of power regulated externally by Britain, is the 
unorthodox attitude of the latest Continental newcomer: instead of being 
treated as a traditional problem of foreign policy, to be handled with due 
care, the time-honoured conflict is refracted in Moscow through the 
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idiosyncratic prism of an outdated theory, and what emerges is a fatalistic 
doctrine of an allegedly inevitable world economic process. And since the 
Kremlin, armed and panoplied with its rusty doctrinal equipment, is 
busy proclaiming urbi et orbi the inevitable triumph of its own species of 
socialism over the massed forces of world capitalism, the monumental 
ineptitude of its foreign policy has in fact succeeded in polarising the 
world into a Soviet and an Anglo-American ‘camp’. 

This assurance of victory is derived in the last resort from Lenin’s 
pamphlet Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism (1916). Yet in his 
fifty-page article in Bolshevik, published in early October on the eve of 
the Nineteenth Communist Party Congress, Stalin went out of his way 
to define the antagonism between the two worlds in terms suggesting 
that Lenin’s construction, though valid in the abstract, has no great 
practical significance. One is tempted to recall Kant’s observations on the 
philistine maxim “That may be true in theory but does not hold good 
in practice.’ What is practically useless must in fact be theoretically 
unsound, But let it pass. What lurks behind this methodological con- 
fusion is apprehensive awareness of the gap between a misleading 
theory and the reality its purports to portray — a gap which could be 
bridged only at the cost of limitless sacrifice. And since the entire 
Leninist-Stalinist edifice rests on a foundation of long exploded theories, 
its practical results constitute both a sanguinary warning to mankind, and 
an indirect confirmation of Marx’s sagacious dictum that humanity can 
only set itself tasks which it is actually capable of solving. 


II 


The cleavage between the Socialist and the Leninist heirs of Marxism 
is older than the Bolshevik Revolution. It goes back to the opening years of 
the century, when the ‘internal contradictions’ of Marxist theory, and 
the various points at which it contradicted experience, were first examined 
by the neo-Marxist school then known in Germany and elsewhere as the 
‘Revisionists’. ‘Revision’ in theory found its counterpart in what was called, 
not very felicitously, ‘reformism’ in political practice. The achievements 
of the school have been overshadowed by the wretched balance-sheet of 
the European labour movement since 1914, much to the subsequent 
obfuscation of Socialist theory and practice. They are still worth consider- 
ing at the present day, for they impinge on some extremely urgent prac- 
tical problems, including that of European economic integration. Revi- 
sionism had its doctrine, its internal history, even its secrets. Much of it 
was linked to the personality of one man who was extremely careful to 
avoid the limelight: the late Joseph Bloch, who from 1895 to 1933 pub- 
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did not himself appear before the public save in very occasional essays. | 


Admiration for the creative genius of Marx did not deter Bloch and his 


pupils from undertaking the laborious task of revising his doctrine and | 


fashioning a new theoretical instrument adapted to the requirements of 
the twentieth century. A good deal of traditional lumber had to be 
discarded in the effort to transform Marxism into a method of enquiry 
capable of giving meaning and consistency to the contemporary Socialist 
movement, and indeed to modern intellectual life in general. Bloch’s 
‘revisionism’ went far beyond the estimable but tentative stirrings asso- 
ciated with the name of Bernstein. It was the real antithesis to the wooden 
dogmatism of the orthodox school which combined passivity in the face 
of events with a spurious radicalism in matters of doctrine. But though 
‘reformism’ gained the upper hand in practice it unfortunately failed to 


absorb the spiritual content of the movement to which it owed its triumph | 


in the practical domain. Hence the subsequent disorientation of European 
Socialism. Hence in particular the inability of German Social-Democracy 
to strike a balance between radicalism and revisionism, between primitive 


and up-to-date doctrinal conceptions, and last not least between Pan- | 


German and European policies. It is through this gap between old- 


fashioned radical utopianism and an incompletely absorbed modernist | 


stream of ideas that the ancient idealism of the European labour move- 
ment has largely leaked away. 

The controversy started by the Russian Revolution superimposed itself 
upon this initial cleavage, and in no country more disastrously than in 
Germany, ending with the current geographical partition. The pre-1914 
radicals in the German labour movement were for the most part spiritual 
descendants of Snug the joiner, ‘No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam. For, 
if I should as lion come in strife, into this place, ’twere pity on my life.’ 
Whenever they appeared on the scene they took good care to warn the 
public that their menacing roars were strictly part of the show. Pro- 
visional lions, they did not seriously alarm the spectators with their 
provisional snarls. Matters changed when Lenin, from 1903 onwards, | 
entered upon the heritage of the dying radical orthodoxy. It was once | 
more Joseph Bloch who in those days said prophetically: ‘If Lenin ever 
comes to power it will be a monumental disaster for the Socialist cause.’ 
Lenin was in some respects a narrow-minded pedant, apt tobe morally | 
indignant when someone ventured to question this or that Marxian | 
theorem; but he was no Snug: his fangs were perfectly genuine. Needless 
to say, he was blind to the significance of the revised and modernized 
Socialist conception elaborated by the new school, though he would on 
occasion engage in somewhat superficial polemics with its representatives. 

I note in passing that when Bloch died as an emigrant in Prague in 1936 | 
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an unknown young Communist was among the few who followed his 
coffin to the grave: he had come, he said, to pay his respects to Lenin’s 
only genuine opponent in the Marxist movement.* 

What the new school had to offer could be gauged from the impressive 
special number of the Sozialistische Monatshefte published in May 1918, to 
mark the centenary of Marx’s birth. A full generation later, its main 
doctrines still stand up. They can be summarized as follows: (1) The 
belief that capitalism must ‘necessarily’ be destroyed by its internal con- 
tradictions is no longer tenable. That also goes for Engels’s ‘export pessi- 
mism’ which is the real foundation of Lenin’s pamphlet in 1916, though 
Lenin’s observations on monopoly capitalism do relate to a genuine 
problem. For the rest, he operates with the doctrine of inevitable catas- 
trophe due to progressive pauperization, which both ‘orthodox’ and 
‘critical’ Marxists had abandoned ten to fifteen years earlier. (2) Contem- 
porary social policies in the Western world (the ‘welfare state’) have made 
an end of the assertion that the workers’ share of the national product 
cannot guard them against pauperization. (3) Small-scale production and 
trade are not doomed to disappear, unless the Bolshevik practice is adopted 
of destroying them by force without putting anything equivalent in their 
place. In all countries, including those under Stalinist regimes, a new 
middle class is emerging. The medium-sized plant is probably best 
adapted to modern industrial conditions. Industrial giants will remain 
confined to a few branches of production only. (4) There is no absolute 
tendency towards concentration of capital. (5) Surplus value is not the 
only source of capitalist wealth. (6) The industrial proletariat is not 
going to form a majority of the population in any period of time that can 
now be envisaged. In the most advanced industrial countries it has already 
passed its numerical high-water mark. (7) While the class struggle is a 
reality in all societies (including the pseudo-socialist society of modern 
Russia), it is far from being the only motor of historical development. 
There is everywhere class solidarity in the common interest of society, 
i.e. the interest to maximize production. (8) The economic interpretation 
of history retains its limited significance, in the manner stated by Engels 
in 1890, in reply to the pertinent questions addressed to him by Bloch, 
then a nineteen-year-old student — a correspondence with which even 
Communists are familiar, since Stalin has quoted from it in his recent 
pronouncement on linguistics. 

III 

It is worth noting here that the development of society’s productive 
forces is the central concept of Marxism. Yet for many decades the whole 
* Cf. also my Revolution der Weltpolitik, 1939. There is no space here to pursue 


this subject further. 
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Social-Democratic movement (by no means only in Central Europe, but gener: 
in the Anglo-Saxon world as well) viewed society from the consumer's | Marx’ 
standpoint and busied itself with the task of maximizing satisfactions | j4, ing 
in the current utilitarian (‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’) Long 
fashion, without troubling to consider where the means were to come! Germ; 
from. This soi-disant socialism was really a species of liberalism, and the engagt 
task of scraping the liberal barnacles off the socialist ship was among the} jt, cal 
major pre-occupations of the Blochian school in Germany: Producers’ thoug! 
Socialism versus Consumers’ Socialism. It is to be feared that the British} ;, the 
Labour Party is as yet far from having completed its analogous process thing | 
of self-education. The development of the productive forces within the} 76 ac, 
existing society is the starting-point of any genuine socialist policy, and only di 
the only means whereby labour can achieve permanent political influence, | ja4e5 ; 
irrespective of election results. Only thus can it raise itself to the dignity regard 
of a ‘subject’ of history. The older school held that the working class} yojitio, 
need only defend its sectional interests and wait for the triumph of ‘the! .,-ia)i, 
dialectic’ which would painlessly promote it to the seats of power. This| themse 
quietist pseudo-radicalism hands the political initiative to labour’s oppo-} j, the 
nents, who can capitalize on their social usefulness since the expansion} effects 
of production is manifestly in their interest and it therefore becomes factory 
possible for them to argue with some plausibility that no one else can be require 
entrusted with political power. Beyond this familiar scene there loom the] the gor 
twin menaces of Fascism and Stalinism, under which labour is driven to! econo 
work by the whips and scorpions of the police state — the historic penalty conspir 
of its own failure to rise to the level of its responsibility. It thus pays! jjperal. 
for its narrow sectional consumers’ egoism by losing its freedom and| j; ;, 
human dignity, and the wearisome struggle to recover its rights has to 1905, S 
start all over again. sentativ 
But there is a reverse side to the medal: if labour is of necessity con- | totally : 
demned to work for the expansion of society’s riches, long before its own poten 
share of the newly created wealth is sufficiently enlarged to permit it to) pureay. 
enjoy higher standards of living, it is also true that from a certain point parliam 
onwards capitalist society becomes dependent on the consuming power of} power ¢ 
the wage earners and the inhabitants of what were once colonies. There by the ] 
is a genuine ‘dialectic’ which imposes collectivist forms of organization | not exis 
upon a market economy transformed by the operation of its own laws. | persuad 
Yet we are far from having given adequate consideration to the great postulat 
problems of economic democracy, and this despite the terrible warning | interests 
contained in the Stalinist planning system. Every extension of state | to social 
control is an ad hoc measure which may in some circumstances raise the | achiever 
productiyity of key industries, but cannot transform the economy as 4 | individu: 
whole. Such contrivances do not acquire the dignity of a system by being | fynction: 
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generalized and extended to ever wider fields. There is need to remember 
Marx’s warning that capitalism can only be superseded at the point where 
its institutional arrangements interfere with the maximizing of production. 
Long before Trotsky imported the planning techniques of the Prusso- 
German war economy into Russia, this problem of state socialism had 
engaged the earnest attention of those interested in what I have ventured 
to call Producers’ Socialism. For the productive forces must not be 
thought of as purely material; they include a moral element. Changes 
in the material structure are always in danger of congealing into some- 
thing fixed and rigid, into a new mechanical determination, unless they 
are accompanied by a parallel increase in human productivity. One can 
only describe as a travesty of socialism any measure of expropriation which 
takes place for egalitarian or political reasons only, without paying due 
regard to the productive relations and the probable effect on human 
volition. Expropriation does not transform property into an element of 
socialism: what has to be socialized is production, i.e. the producers 
themselves. The socialization of the living and working human being 
is the precondition for the socialization of production. The probable 
effects of state ownership are always uncertain and hever entirely satis- 
factory. From the viewpoint of genuine Producers’ Socialism, what is 
required is the amalgamation of the state and the economy, rather than 
the domination of the economy by the state. To enable this to take place, 
economic institutions must acquire a political character, instead of 
conspiring behind the political scenes, as is now normally the case in 
liberal-democratic countries. 

It is worth recalling here that during the first Russian Revolution, in 
1905, Soviets arose spontaneously, in a very primitive fashion, as repre- 
sentatives of economic units — namely, factories. Their significance was 
totally misconceived by Lenin, although he promptly discerned in them 
a potential threat to the power of what was later to become the Polit- 
bureau. He was emphatic in denying their capacity for developing into 
parliaments or self-governing institutions. Again, in 1917, his slogan ‘All 
Power to the Soviets’ swiftly gave way to a policy of emasculating them 
by the Party machine. The ‘Soviet system’ as a form of government has 
not existed in Russia for a single day, though a blatant propaganda has 
persuaded the world of the opposite. ‘Producers’ Socialism’ by contrast 
postulates economic self-government, and the representation of economic 
interests in a ‘parliament’ of its own, as a transitional step from liberal 
to socialist democracy, which yet does not derogate from the historic 
achievements of the former. The democratic assembly representing the 
individual citizen in his capacity as a voter needs to be paralleled by a 
functional revresentation of corporate economic interests, in which the 
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collectivity of the modern labour process can find adequate expression. 


This holds true at all levels, from the purely local to the national. Every 


major branch of economic life is capable of being organized on a self: | 
governing basis, with parity of representation for management and labour, 
and these councils, or whatever they may be called, can become the basis 
of institutions which could gradually absorb a good deal of the adminis- 
trative work now left to the state. 


IV 


The concept I have tried to sketch out briefly in these few remarks is 
far from being a matter of domestic policies only. It impinges directly 
upon international affairs, and in particular upon the Leninist scheme 
of ‘world revolution’ which has become the axis of the Cold War. It was 
Lenin’s inability to transcend the formulas of Marxist pseudo-orthodoxy 
that caused him to regard capitalist property as the fatal straightjacket 
imposed upon society, which must be ruptured immediately; whereas the 
moderns saw as early as 1900 that it was the European nation-state which 
was strangling the productive forces of society, and that it did not matter 
greatly whether the state was run on liberal or on soi-disant socialist lines: 
compared to the accumulation of productive power in North America, 
and what appeared to be a similar process in the British Commonwealth, 
the society it protected was anyhow out of date. In consequence they took 
the lead in suggesting a common European market and its corollary: a 
system of preferential tariffs. In itself this demand is neither capitalist nor | 
socialist. It is merely commonsense. But it took some acuteness to perceive, 
as Bloch did half a century ago, that the then existing rivalry between | 
Germany and the Anglo-Saxon Powers was not an instance of the familiar 
competition between conflicting national states, because the USA ond| 
the British Empire were no longer national units in the old sense. They | 
belonged to a new order of magnitude. Economic processes were about 
to give rise to the emergence of five such IJmperia: (1) The British 
Commonwealth; (2) America; (3) East Asia (at first dominated 
by Japan, later by China); (4) Russia; (5) Europe, provided it could be 
united and linked to its African hinterland. If it could not, it must neces- 
sarily become a satellite of the super-empires, culturally as well as econo- 
mically. That this fragmented Europe might quite suddenly be Balkanized, 
and turned into a battlefield for extra-European super-powers, was 4 
warning uttered a generation ago by the ‘moderns’, and duly ignored 
by German Social-Democracy and by the Socialist movement in general. 
Those who put it forward were also the first to demand a Franco-German 
coal-and-steel union. Indeed, they did so in 1918 — before Germany had 
capitulated. They were condemned to watch in subsequent years while 
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Pan-German fanatics and balance-of-power artists between them led 
Europe towards the Second World War. 

Here is the point where modern Socialism, as sketched above, impinges 
most immediately upon what is vaguely known as foreign policy. European 
union is primarily a means of safeguarding the independence of Europe — 
now merely one planet out of five, no longer the sun around which the 
other stars revolve — but it is also the corollary of a new organization of 
society. It implies, at the very least, that advanced and undeveloped 
regions must have the right to form economic and political unions, and 
that within these unions or empires all traces of old-fashioned colonialism 
must disappear. And conversely it excludes not merely the Bolshevik 
myth of world revolution, but the naive Wilsonian slogan ‘One World’. 
For in its literal application this slogan, in the guise of ‘liberating’ backward 
Asiatic and African countries from European tutelage, prejudices their 
right to decide for themselves to which of the five major economic and 
political entities they want to belong. The frivolous game of exploiting 
the pseudo-independence of backward countries, in the interest of what 
is really a modern form of genuine ‘imperialism’, must not be allowed 
to interfere with the serious business of reorganizing the world economy. 
From the socialist viewpoint the relevance of this principle is underlined 
by the fact that ‘socialism in one country’ is impossible, while it remains a 
necessity in any one of the five economic empires, or unions, referred to 
— whether it is the British Empire or the European Union. Thus the Com- 
monwealth patriotism of the British Labour Party finds its economic and 
political justification, as does the European — or rather, Eurafrican — con- 
ception of modern Continental socialism. That the British Isles do not 
by themselves constitute an area large enough for socialist economic 
policies to take effect, hardly requires further proof. The same holds 
good of the various European nation-states, and indeed of a truncated 
Western Europe. Thus in its concrete application, socialism to-day must 
aim at an ‘imperial’ development capable of sustaining the independence 
of the larger whole, and conversely the economic affairs of such a whole, 
both domestic and external, are bound to involve a degree of organization 
incompatible with the traditional market mechanism. Socialism and im- 
perialism imply one another; they are historically dependent upon each 
other. This is true not only of Europe but of the British Commonwealth, 
and indeed of the new world of super-empires generally. If this emerging 
world society is disrupted by the Soviet-American antagonism, it will 
not be owing to blind fate or economic necessity, but primarily owing to 

an intellectual and moral failure to respond to the challenge of the 
twentieth century. 










































THE HERO IN HISTORY 


Harold Rosenberg 
The author is a contributor to American literary and critical periodicals 


We suffer not only from the living but from the dead. Le mort saisit le vif ! 
Marx, Preface to Capital. 


In the past history had been at the mercy of poetry, thought Marx. The 
great revolutions had taken place as costume dramas. In the act of creat- 
ing new social forms, men had ceased to behave ‘realistically’. They lost 
touch with the time and place they occupied as living men — they became, 
more or less automatically, actors playing a part. “Thus Luther donned 
the mask of the Apostle Paul; the Revolution of 1789 to 1814 draped itself 
alternately as the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire.’* 

Social reality gave way to dramatic mimesis because history did not 
allow human beings to pursue their own ends. They were thrown into 
réles prepared for them in advance. Beginning in a situation which they 
had not created, they were transformed by a ‘plot’ that operated according 
to certain rules. ‘Men make their own history, but they do not make it 
just as they please; they do not make it under circumstances chosen by 
themselves, but under circumstances directly found, given and transmitted 
from the past.’ It was the pressure of the past that took revolutions out 
of the ‘naturalistic’ prose of ordinary life and gave them the form of a 
special kind of dramatic poetry. 

The ‘circumstances’ in which historical acts take place constitute an 


external continuity: the plot of history. There is also an inner continuity | 


between the men who are to act historically in the present and other 


actors who once trod the stage. Not only a plot but stars of other days. | 
Not only a situation but heroes living in the memory — men who in a | 


situation sufficiently resembling the present one played their part with 
greatness. Compelled to add a new act to the drama which is ‘given’, 
the revolutionists were easily deceived both as to what they were doing 
and as to who they were. They imagined they were performing the part 
set down for them by the events of their own lives — their action became a 
spontaneous repetition of an old réle. They imagined they were playing 
themselves — they were but mimicking the engraving of a hero on one of 
* The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, by Karl Marx. All quotations are, 
unless otherwise indicated, from this work. 
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history’s old playbills. Every great historical figure is a possible case of 
mistaken identity, Marx saw. The supply of fictions is inexhaustible. “The 
tradition of all the dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the 
brain of the living.’ 

The question of myth in history is the question of the hero. And the 
question of the hero is the question of resurrection. The hero is he who is 
able to come to life again after he has perished. If the dead stayed dead, 
and could not cause what once was to be again, there would be no heroes 
and no myth capable of overpowering man’s sense of his time. 
riff The dead hero waits under the ground, in the darkness, ‘like a night- 
ital. mare’. At a certain moment he will be called up to replace the living. 
. The | When? ‘Just when they seem engaged in revolutionizing themselves and 
creat- | things, in creating something entirely new, precisely in such epochs of 
y lost | revolutionary crisis they anxiously conjure up the spirits of the past to 
came, | their service and borrow from them names, battle slogans and costumes.’ 
mned It is the revolutionary crisis, the compelled striving for ‘something 
itself | entirely new,’ that causes history to become veiled in myth. Crisis means 

that the plot of history can no longer be played along visible lines without 
d not | leading to foreseen catastrophe. The actors stand at a terminal point of 
the action, with inevitable destruction before them on one side and an 


the duplication of an event finished long ago — in Greece, in Rome, in 
te an | medieval France. For the hero the plot of history has been written once 
nuity | for all, and is outside of time. To act historically is to enact a timeless 
other | incident which he has played before. The hero is aware only of eternal 
days. forms; duration is not accessible to him; when he says ‘a thousand 
in a | years’ it is but a figure of speech for an endless series of recurrences. 

with That the hero is ‘dead’ means that he moves entirely in the completed, 
ven’, that the contingencies of his existence were ended before he mounted 
loing the stage. Hence he is totally defined, and at one with his deed — unlike 
part the living with their vacillations of desire and their dilemmas. Men 
mea | recognize in him not themselves but the embodiment of a part which they 
ying shall have to play as if they were wholly given to it. It is from his being 
ne of dead that the hero derives his strength and the singleness of his passion, 
which is beyond mania or fanaticism. When Marx speaks of ‘the awaken- 
ing of the dead in these revolutions’, it is a kind of demoniacal possession 


| into 

they | empty space of possibility on the other. Every familiar ruse will but result 

rding | in ending the performance for them. Hence anything may be allowed 

ike it | to happen, except the expected. In crisis men are dazed by the elimination 

on by | of choice and the need to choose the unknown. 

itted | In this paralysing yet open moment the hero is released from the depths 

s out | of dead events. The resurrected one is blind to the ambiguities and 
of a | vacuums of the revolutionary situation. To him the present crisis is but 


| are, 
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of society that he has in mind, a spontaneous transformation or displace- 


ment of identity, followed by the surging up of new powers of vision and of | 


action. By becoming ‘resurrected Romans’ the French Republicans were 
able ‘to keep their passion at the height of the great historical tragedy’. 
An inspiration lifted them out of the limits of everyday life. That this 
inspiration consists of an invasion by the ‘dead generations’ is what makes 
a ‘nightmare’ of history. 

As the revolution brings forth the dead upon the stage, as the prose of 
connected occurrences gives way to the poetry of action, elements of 
classical tragedy appear in the drama of history. As in Aristotle’s formula- 
tion of tragic plot structure, the historical protagonist, mistaken as to his 
identity, is unaware of the meaning of his acts: ‘the heroes, as well as the 
parties and masses of the old French Revolution, performed the task of 
their time in Roman costume and with Roman phrases, the task of 
releasing and setting up modern bourgeois society’. Also, as in The 
Poetics, the mistaken identity of the protagonist is resolved in a Recogni- 
tion, Aristotle’s ‘change from ignorance to knowledge’: ‘the new social 
formation once established, the antediluvian Colossi disappeared and 
with them the resurrected Romans . . . Bourgeois society in its sober 
reality had begotten its true interpreters and mouthpieces’. 

History is a drama, rather than a structure of objective events, in that 
the Recognition can occur only through the action itself —- not through 
contemplation. At a certain stage, the revolution caused the revolutionists 
to cease to be Romans and ‘to beget’ themselves. The affirmation of their 
true identity, its revelation through its own ‘mouthpieces and inter- | 
preters’, had to take place by a ‘begetting’ of the action; it could not occur | 
through an intellectual discovery that these heroes were not actually 
Romans but disguised businessmen. 

Since it changes men into themselves by making them seem something 
else, history is ironical. But it is ironical only subjectively, only with 
regard to human consciousness. The objective irony of Greek tragedy, | 
Reversal of the Situation, ‘a change by which the action veers around to/ 
its opposite’ (Aristotle), does not rule over historical change. Reversal 
defeats the action of individual heroes. Their acts often produce results 
exactly opposite to those intended. Were history the drama of these 
heroes, the ironic principle of tragic Reversal would apply to it. History 
however, is not the tragedy of individuals, but of beings whose mortality 
extends beyond the individual life that can be crushed by the Reversal. 
In history, the plots of the lives of the heroes, subject to final catastrophe, 
are enacted within the movement of a larger plot whose actors are not 
individuals but social classes. As to these classes, with their indefinitely 
prolonged lives, no historical situation is reversible. 
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Thus though it operates according to the tragic mechanics of mistake 
and recognition, the historical drama of the resurrected Romans does not 
break down into a Reversal but results in the creation of ‘something 
entirely new’. Into the static dialectics of Greek tragedy has entered the 
principle of evolution with its ‘leap’ of the emergent event. In the classic 
theatre change of fortune could only be a ‘veering around to its opposite’. 
Here, in the historical drama, change of fortune means entering a new 
world. There the action unveiled the past to the consciousness, exposing 
the elements of the present situation as a completed whole, and confront- 
ing the actor with a trap. Here the repetition of the past event forces a 
development of the situation and confronts the actor with genuine novelty. 
Out of ‘the great historical tragedy’ comes the step forward. It is prepared 
not only by acts but by what might be called internal events, mostly 
microscopic, invisible, themselves not worthy of the stage — the ‘organic’ 
aspect of the ‘circumstances and relationships created by the class 
struggle’. While the heroes keep repeating the past as if they were acting 
out an eternal plot, time has entered into their drama in the form of a 
continual modification of the situation. And this subterranean change in 
the historical situation will determine what the outcome of the action and 
its meaning shall be. Thus the actions of the awakened dead are deprived 
of the magical absoluteness of myth and become relative to ‘the task of 
their time’. The stature of the hero is decided not by the awesomeness of 
his deed and by the pathos of the Reversal, but by the historical step 
forward which he helps to bring about. 

In thus making the hero relative to the historical situation, constantly 
altered by off-stage actions, Marx, having admitted the myth into history, 
will not permit it to affect its direction. The historical relativism of the 
heroic is emphasized in his contrast between the repetition of tragedy 
and the repetition of farce, which he defines as the repetition of a repeti- 
tion. ; 

The first repetition of the Roman dead in the French Revolution be- 
came an instant in the historical life movement — its timeless poetry 
resulted in an original creation. Therefore this re-enactment of Rome was 
a serious action, not merely a mask ritual mocking real life. It was not an 
escape from the present and its ‘tasks’, but a means of plunging into the 
midst of the actual situation and of converting it. The automatism of 
spirit that transformed businessmen and lawyers into Romans was a 
phase of a genuine historical confrontation, whose tensions were to survive 
in other forms until they changed not only men’s relations to one another 
but the earth as well. “The awakening of the dead served the purpose of 
glorifying the new struggles.’ Their being lost to themselves was their way 
of embracing the present with a maximum of inspiration, ‘of keeping 
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their passion at the height of the great historical tragedy’. But if they | 
did what they had to do, without knowing what they were doing, it was | 
because the plot of history, its objective movement, so to speak, gave its 
meaning to their symbolic gestures. What happened was not a necessary 
consequence of their actions — these were locked in the fantasy of Rome; 
history pulled them into the material future. And only in this time could 
these acts have been creative, only at this turn of the subterranean clock- 
work of change. Precisely, however, because his action is not absolute but 
relative to its moment, the hero’s performance cannot be put on as a 
revival and retain its quality: ‘all great, world-historical facts and per- 
sonages occur, as it were, twice . . . the first time as tragedy, the second 
time as farce.’ The same act and the same hero, appearing again at a 
different time, are converted by the relativism of history from the grand 
to the petty, from the serious to the absurd. Thus in Louis Bonaparte the 
French ‘have not only a caricature of the old Napoleon, they have the 
old Napoleon himself caricatured as he would inevitably appear in the 
middle of the nineteenth century’. The myth cannot change history; on 
the contrary, history elevates or degrades the myth, makes use of it or 
casts it aside. 

With Aristotle the distinction between tragedy and farce turns on 
whether the imitation is of characters of ‘a higher or lower type’. In the 
historical epic neither moral nor social elevation decides the issue, only 
the time criterion, the relation of the heroes to the given ‘task of their time’. 
The ‘old Napoleon’ has been transformed inevitably from a hero into a 
clown because the organic change of situation has made it impossible for 
the French bourgeoisie, and hence for him as its ‘representative’, to 
produce an authentic historical novelty. 

Thus in Marx’s drama of history the hero and his act are contingent on 
the larger plot, the change from one social form to another. And this 
larger plot itself is relative to some future creation that will replace what 
is now being created. Historical action is action that begins in an aim } 
which will become untenable through being realized, and which the 
actor will have to abandon for another aim, or find himself disengaged 
from the plot. In the drama of history, man comes to require a new 
capacity: the ability to give himself to the absoluteness of action, while 
being conscious that his act will be justified only if it is correctly timed in 
the invisible whole of the historical situation — and to give himself while 
being conscious also that even if his act is correct and is justified, it belongs 
to a moment only and will be surpassed. The historical act will not end in 
the achievement of the desire, or in the establishment of the ideal that 
made him ready to act — a new desire and a new readiness will be | 
demanded of him. Situated in history I know that my act can at best 
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bring forth only another beginning. Yet though it can contain but an 
atom of time, I must consent to stake my whole life on it, for this is the 
act that belongs to the plot and there is no other kind of act that belongs 
to it. Does man possess this capacity for the absoluteness of action in a 
situation known to be relative to historical novelty ? Apparently it had not 
been acquired by the revolutionists of the eighteenth century. ‘In the classic- 
ally austere traditions of the Roman Republic, its gladiators found the ideals 
and art forms, the self-deceptions they needed in order to conceal from them- 
selves the bourgeois limitations of the content of their struggle and to keep 
their passion at the height of the great historical tragedy.’ 

When he describes the human incapacity for the historical, Marx seems 
to be referring not merely to the behaviour of the French Republicans but 
to a permanent inadequacy of man to his situation. Poetry is inescapable 
in crisis. Does it not follow that in the historical drama the world of prose 
moves precariously toward its extinction in the poetic? At the bottom of 
every situation lies the poetry of its ultimate wreck. To be genuinely 
historical man would have to be a tragic poet. But man shuns the poetry 
of his future, which is the inevitable failure of his action. He uses himself 
up in the effort to preserve as long as he can the delicate, weak, and 
humanly desirable world of prose. So that the ferocious leap of poetry 
finds him unprepared, and he is forced to call upon powers other than his 
own. ‘Just when they (men) seem engaged in revolutionizing themselves 
and things . . . they anxiously conjure up the spirits of the past.’ The 
historical is unendurable, its content needs to be concealed, therefore 
myth appears inseparable from revolutionary crisis. Given the compul- 
sion to create ‘something entirely new’ the nightmare of the dead genera- 
tions will overpower the consciousness, the ghosts will walk, and whatever 
novelty comes into existence will be the unwilled and unpredicted effect of 
time’s ironical victory. 

Yet to mark the recoil of human consciousness in the face of the new 
was also something that would be surpassed. In their revolution, the 
workers would escape the mythical mechanism of resurrection and self- 
disguise which is the poetry of history. When this new social class took the 
stage as an historical actor, man for the first time was to gain the capacity 
for conscious historical action within the contingent situations of the 
historical plot. Through this newly developed gift of the living for the 
changing and the novel, the completed dead would be kept off the stage. 
Instead of yielding their parts to resurrected heroes repeating an old 
incident, the workers would step forth in their own guise and in their own 
time — and the historical drama would be played without costumes, without 
mistaken identities or mistaken réles, without absolutes, but with ‘the 
limitations of the content’ of the conflict in full view. “The social revolu- 
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tion . . . cannot draw its poetry from the past but only from the future.’ 
Not from the finished but from the change that will overtake the present. 
‘It cannot begin with itself before it has stripped off all superstition in 
regard to the past. Earlier revolutions required world-historical recollec- 


tions in order to drug themselves concerning their own content. . . . There 
the phrase went beyond the content; here the content goes beyond the 
phrase.’ 


But the function of the mythical veiling of the historical was to arouse 
the ‘needed’ passion. Deprived of the myth, the proletarian revolution 
would have to take place without passion, or with a kind of passion 
altogether different from the ecstasy of doubled time which ‘drugged’ 
earlier revolutions. The mythless proletariat would have to experience 
directly the new dramatic pathos which its predecessors evaded through 
dreaming themselves Romans. Committed to ‘the sober reality’ they 
would have to undergo without relief the pathos of the historical. Marx’s 
prediction of Socialism depends entirely on the capacity of the proletariat 
to endure this pathos. If, in the open moment of crisis, the latest historical 
protagonist were to prove, like his predecessors, incapable of acting in 
direct response to the historical content; if once again the pressure of 
the tragedy makes its way and plunges the action into the abyss of the 
past, the ‘social revolution’ in Marx’s sense would never take place. 
Having failed to ‘strip off its superstition’ it could not begin with itself. 
Without the power to live in his own time and its needs, man could never 





free his history from the grip of the myth. Each act of the historical plot | 


would be fated to end with a fall into recurrence. Thus it would have been 


a mistake for Marx (as for Hegel) to have conceived the drama of history | 


as a continuous whole, and his attempt to outline in advance the act 
that was to follow the one being played in his day would fail through the 
impotence of his hero to perform the deed demanded by his time. 

A century after the revolutions of 1848 and the publication of The 
Communist Manifesto, the requisite simplification of history has not been 


brought about. The drama continues to be one of resurrections, disguises, | 


costumes, productive mistakes. Man, as he is, has not acquired the 
capacity for the historical; in crisis his response is still — the mask. Across 
Europe and North Africa have marched businessmen, clerks, factory 
workers, farmers, led by the ghosts of Romans, Teutonic knights, Slav 
chieftains. England at its last defence barrier in 1940 rejected the military, 
political and economic evidence, and rallied to the heroic echo of the 
Shakespearian iamb. 

For a time it seemed that the new actor, the proletariat, might have 
come to dominate the action of the plot in a section of the world and thus 
to have begun the alteration of the entire historical drama. For twenty- 
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five years the question was debated whether or not the USSR was a 
‘workers’ state’. The presence of ‘heroes’, Lenin and the Bolsheviks was 
admitted. Yet it was contended that the October Revolution was an 
original act of the proletariat. The mind has no means for determining 
the origin of a mass act. The Revolution might have been a conspiratorial 


coup of the Bolshevik professional revolutionists, using as their instrument 


workers and soldiers confused by the war. Or it might have been the 
sudden upsurge, under extreme conditions and the stimulation of an 
extraordinary leadership, of the class which had evolved with the develop- 
ment of Russian industry and engaged in preliminary struggles with 
autocracy. Even if we take the latter view, which in many important 
respects is the more intelligible, we must recognize that the Russian 
Revolution had two sources, the Party and the working class, and con- 
ceive these two sources as separate entities in origin, structure and con- 
sciousness, which came together only during the revolutionary overthrow 
itself. Neither Lenin, Trotsky, nor Stalin ever contended that the Party 
was an organic part of the working class, organized by the class itself as 
its leadership. So that without answering the question as to who made the 
Revolution, we can decide quite definitely that historical action in Russia 
has been for many years the privilege of ‘heroic’ history makers. And it 
is also clear that in the USS R the plot of history has been swamped in 
myth. 

Thus the old mechanism of the historical plot still operates. Once again, 
as the line of the action turns visibly towards catastrophe, an empty space 
of possibility appears. Dazed by the elimination of choice, men choose the 
unknown. Figures step forward to the footlights and identify themselves 
to the audience as partisans of the open. In France’s post-war crisis, 
M. Sartre declares that no plot of history exists but that it is for us to 
make events by our free choice, to write the drama as we like it. Behind 
his back, of course, the play goes on with the old actors — there possibility 
seems to have all but vanished. Sartre has a free choice so long as he does 
not choose within the action itself. His calling for ‘something entirely new’ 
must remain entirely negative, a policy of resistance, for he has not com- 
mitted himself to a historical who that is to introduce this something new 
into the drama. He demands action but does not name the actor — it is 
as if he. were trying to arouse the audience to change the play. But can the 
‘us’ who are to intervene with our free choice be the spectators ofhistory 
as such, that is, men as individual human beings? That cannot be — it 
would be the ‘end of history’. Except as hero the individual has never been 
able to supplant nations, classes, cults, as historical dramatic persons. We 
cannot intervene in the performance without identifying ourselves beyond 
ourselves as individuals, and M. Sartre does not tell us with whom to 
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identify ourselves. In choosing choice itself and ignoring the question of 


the identity of his historical protagonist, he merely bears witness that a 
crisis exists and that historical crisis means empty room for the undefined. 
That emptiness will be filled by Someone. Willing the new, where no one 
is present with a capacity for the historical, means in practice waiting for 
the hero. 

M. Malraux also rejects the old actors and speaks on behalf of the 
possibilities to be drawn from the situation through action. ‘We have no 
faith in programmes but only in objectives. Let us define our objectives 
one after another, reach them as fast as possible, and then go on to what 
follows.’ Since no actual choice is available he, too, is compelled to choose 
the unknown. But the image of Malraux is more revealing historically than 
the image of Sartre. Sartre, and this is vastly to his credit, is genuinely 
out in the open; he speaks for the living individual, who has not yet won a 
place in the historical drama. While his position implies the hero, as a 
human being he will resist him. In contrast, Malraux, supporting de 
Gaulle, has placed himself in the shadow of the hero, the repetition of 
Joan of Arc who ‘saved’ France. ‘What Gaullism stands for, first of all, is 
the restoration of a structure and vigour to France.’ If Sartre and Malraux 
resemble each other in their faith in possibility, Malraux, eager to have 
history made at ail costs, has abandoned the action of the intelligence — 
the criticism of the drama — and has given himself up to the myth and its 
catastrophe. 

What shall we think of this act of once more anticipating the hero with 
desire? It is undeniable that there is something deeply pathetic in it. 
But as a positive commitment is there not something banal and pro- 
foundly boring in this appeal to be taken by surprise? It has all happened 
before, each time in the name of the new. We are familiar with the heroes 
of the twentieth century; we should be experts in the process of their 
emergence from the depths. They seem to stand for adventure and possi- 
bility, yet their careers are altogether routine. Each comes forth ‘naked’, 
an anonymous man — Hitler, Germany’s Unknown Soldier; Mussolini, a 
Socialist editor; Stalin, a Party secretary; de Gaulle, an undistinguished 
brigadier. They have no features; they are supported by future victims 
and foes precisely because no one knows whom they represent nor what 
they intend to do (‘we have no faith in programmes’). It is in action itself 
that they seek to acquire a physiognomy, yet they never overcome their 
vagueness. The heroic duplications of the present century lack the 
daemonism of earlier resurrections. They do not spring from the over- 

powering presence of a single predecessor, they rather combine in them- 
selves a series of imitations. And in each series it is the figure of Napoleon 
and that of some folk leader. The heroes of our time belong to contrived 
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rather than spontaneous myths — though evoking perhaps even more 
fanaticism as a guard against partial disbelief. 

In Marx’s terminology the revivals of the heroic by the contemporary 
masters of quick change belong to the category of farce. The comic nature 
of the modern hero is instinctively recognized at the moment of his 
entrance upon the stage: in the popular phrase, ‘At first nobody took him 
seriously.’ The clown-hero retaliates to the ridicule of the world by expos- 
ing the lack of seriousness of the rest of the cast, of all the existing historical 
actors. The leader without a programme challenges all opposing parties, 
governments, individuals, to live up to their programmes. And since all 
are playing a comedy of pretence, ‘the adventurer who took the comedy 
as plain comedy was bound to win’. The victory of the genuine hero was 
the victory of a new historical actor in a state of transformation. This 
was revealed in the novelty of the ‘sober reality’ that slowly emerged from 
the mist of his poetry. The substitute hero, on the other hand, represents 
only the failure of the plot to bring forth its protagonist. When, having 
assumed power, he can no longer, as Marx said of Louis Bonaparte, ‘take 
world history for a comedy’ the ‘serious buffoon’ is compelled to ‘take his 
comedy for world history’. Thus each of Hitler’s speeches after 1932 
opened with an autobiographical incantation bearing testimony to the 
powers that lifted the outcast ex-soldier above the mighty of his time, 
while Stalin meets every situation, domestic and international, by 
recounting his defence of genuine Leninism through purging the Party of 
enemies of the right and the left, and by instituting a new purge. With the 
false hero the myth must be permanently sustained against the historical. 
Malraux’s ‘no faith in programmes’ finally comes to mean that at each 
turn of events the leader’s solution is to repeat the process of his own 
apotheosis. 

The myths of the twentieth century do not ‘beget’ new forms, nor are 
its heroes the ‘mouthpieces and interpreters’ of a new historital identity 
in the process of revealing itself. If our epoch is an epoch of crisis, it is of a 
crisis that cannot be overleaped by a magical duplication of the past. 
In vain are the dead of every period disinterred. The effect is not of a 
heroic transcendence of ‘the limitations of the historical content’ but of 
mixing the ‘nightmare’ into the ‘sober reality’. The visible plot of history 
has to all appearances broken down. No one can define the reality that 
succeeds our farcical interludes, no one can predict the next act, no one 
point with assurance to the privileged actor. To the Hegelian Marx it was 
inconceivable that a historical situation should not ultimately produce 
its true protagonist. With us, the surrender of identity seems the first 
condition of historical action. 








BOOK NOTES 


FACES IN THE CROWD, by David Riesman, in collaboration with Nathan 
Glazer. (Yale University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege at the O U P, pp. 740, 
32s. 6d.) Mr Riesman is the Kinsey of American politics. Having worked out his 
tools of investigation in The Lonely Crowd, he now applies them to the exhausting and 
exhaustive task of analysing the attitudes of a representative (one hopes) selection 
of people towards public life and social problems in the U S A. For this task he and 
his collaborator have employed a team of research assistants, armed with ques- 
tionnaires half a mile long and demanding information on the subject’s attitude 
towards questions ranging from the election of the next President to ‘dating’ girl 
or boy friends. Everything about this work is on a gigantic scale: the size of the 
book, the care taken to prepare it, and the conceptual apparatus employed to 
illuminate the basic distinctions between ‘tradition-directed’, ‘inner-directed’ and 
‘other-directed’ types of persons. To review it briefly is out of the question; to 
criticize it would require an almost equivalent mountain of labour. Let it be said 
briefly, then, that Mr Riesman and his team of investigators have assembled 
twenty-one full-length ‘profiles’ out of a random selection of 180 interviews, 
ranging from Hollywood writers to semi-literate Harlem charwomen. Their aim 
has been to discover what typical culture-patterns exist in the U S A and how they 
reflect themselves in daily life. In the process they have thrown a good deal of 
light on their own mental make-up, some of its disconcerting to mere Europeans. 
But Faces in the Crowd is in some sense an important book. Its vast bulk and tech- 
nical language should not deter earnest students of American folklore from 
reading it. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL WEAPON: A STUDY IN BOLSHEVIK STRATEGY 
AND TAcTics, by Philip Selznick. (McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., pp. 333, 
42s. 6d.) The superfluity of newsprint in the U S A makes for the production of 
books which cannot conceivably be of the slightest use to anyone. Mr Selznick’s 
magnificently produced tome is another of those Rand Corporation Studies 
(financed by the U S Air Force) whose failure to make any significant contribution 
to their subject was analysed in an article printed in the August TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. It is, like Mr Nathan Leites’s Code, a study in what the author would 
probably describe as the descriptive sociology of institutional models under 
totalitarian control; in other words, a book on Communism. Its ostensible purpose 
is to reduce to some semblance of order the mass of information or misinformation 
about Communist Party tactics and organization which American research 
institutes have been able to compile. Its failure is total, complete and unmitigated. 
Everything that is known about Leninist and Stalinist methods of conducting 
political warfare is here sieved through the conceptual apparatus of American 
academic sociology, and the resulting flavourless and shapeless product is served 
up to the reader in strict conformity with the most exacting requirements deman- 
ded of investigators in this field — in other words, as an unhistorical, static and 
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meaningless accumulation of so-called facts. It is not Mr Selznick’s fault. It is the 
fault of his teachers, and of the research institutes given over to this pseudo- 
learning. They should be razed to the ground and their inhabitants told to earn 
their living by honest labour. 


THE NEW MAN IN SOVIET PSYCHOLOGY, by Raymond A. Bauer. (Harvard 
University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege at the O U P, pp. 196, 25s.) The 
Russian Research Centre at Harvard is becoming the chief source of factual and 
descriptive scholarly writings on Soviet topics, and Mr Bauer, who headed the 
Harvard Refugee Interview Project in Europe, in 1950-51, has special qualifica- 
tions for the task of assessing the changes in official Soviet doctrine on psychology 
since the beginning of the Stalinist era in 1928. He gives a very clear and well 
documented account of the manner in which Russian scholarship since that date 
has inter-acted with Party orthodoxy in establishing the present official pattern 
of doctrine and research in all matters pertaining to theoretical and applied 
psychology. A criticism to be made of this excellent volume is that it treats the 
Bolshevik conglomerate of ideas and attitudes as a whole which has remained 
substantially identical since 1917, merely adapting itself to changing circum- 
stances; whereas it would have been pertinent to enquire how far the evaporation 
of earlier concepts and attitudes is responsible for present rigidities. The subject 
is approached from the outside. This, however, is probably an inevitable limita- 
tion in a study which in other respects approaches academic perfection. 


ESSAYS IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEGDE, by Karl Mannheim. Edited by 
Paul Kecskemeti. (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. 320, 25s.) When Mannheim 
died in 1947, his major methodological writings were for the most part still unavail- 
able in English, a defect now rendered good in part by the translation of six early 
essays composed between 1923 and 1929 and published in German periodicals. 
Mannheim was always more than than the sociologist of institutions as which he 
became known in the English-speaking world after 1933. His early work, which 
included Ideology and Utopia, was in the methodological field, where he was joined 
by other followers of Max Weber, Rickert, Dilthey and Troeltsch in the search for 
a theory of social investigation that should stand up to the charge of relativism. 
The intellectual crucible in which this generation was formed is well described by 
Dr Kecskemeti, who has edited these manuscripts on behalf of the New School of 
Social Research in New York, assisted by a Rockefeller grant. Out of it came 
George Lukasc, the only significant theorist Stalinism has produced in Central 
Europe, but it also gave rise to the counter-movement in part associated with 
Mannheim. The essays collected in the present volume do not make easy reading, 
and their inconclusiveness seems to have been felt by the editor, whose introduc- 
tion terminates on a slightly apologetic note. Mannheim in fact failed to turn 
‘historicism’ into a genuine philosophy, but his failure was significant and holds 
important lessons for present-day scholars. Those interested in the ‘sociology of 
knowledge’ cannot afford to pass this volume by. 


THE DILEMMA OF OUR TIME, by Harold Laski. (Allen & Unwin, pp. 268, 
18s.) The late Professor Laski was in his life-time regarded by some Labour Party 
sympathizers as a notable political thinker with a capacity for stating important 
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truths in easy language. The grounds alleged for this belief have never been 
satisfactorily explained to non-believers, and they are not likely to be made 
plainer by the posthumous publication of a lengthy essay originally intended as 
a postscript to an earlier volume composed in 1944, when it was still assumed, in 
and around the editorial office of the New Statesman, that the Soviet Union and 
the United States would live happily ever after. The Dilemma of Our Time is the 
dilemma of the surviving Popular Fronters and Stalino-Liberals of the mid- 
*thirties. Since Laski was and is one of their favourite writers, it must be assumed 
that they will scan the present volume. It is probable that no one else will. At his 
best Laski had a journalistic facility for popularizing the thoughts of other men. 
In The Dilemma of Our Time he is not at his best, since he gives us his own hurried, 
superficial and cliché-ridden observations on the causes and consequences of the 
Cold War. Their general drift may be gauged from his concluding observation 
that ‘the great difference between witch-hunting in the United States and witch- 
hunting in Russia is the undoubted fact that in Russia, as in the countries of the 
Cominform generally, there is far less regard for the sanctity of human life... .’ 
This might become a classic of asininity, if it did not have to compete with so 
many other specimens. Garrulous, silly and infinitely cocksure, this volume dis- 
plays the familiar equivocations of the Stalino-Liberal mind, anxiously attuned 
to every breach of law in Alabama, and always ready to excuse mass extermination 
in the Soviet Union, on the plea that things are not perfect in the USA 


either. 


STALIN VERSUS MARX, by Klaus Mehnert. (Allen & Unwin, pp. 128, 8s. 6d.) 
Dr Mehnert’s pamphlet appeared in the original German last year, and the 
publishers are to be congratulated for making it available in English. Written in 
popular style, it gives an excellent account of the evolution of Stalinist doctrine 
in the fields of history and linguistics. The celebrated controversy on language 
staged in 1950, which resulted in the carefully planned reinstatement of Russian 
as the premier linguistic vehicle in the U SS R, is placed in its proper perspective 
and light falls on the Stalinist doctrine of ‘revolution from above’. 


IN THE NAZI ERA, by Sir Lewis Namier, F B A. (Macmillan & Co., pp. 186, 
12s. 6d.) Professor Namier is now at work, in company with other historians, on 
the great History of Parliament which the Government last year decided to finance. 
This latest collection of essays and reviews from The Times Literary Supplement, 
the Manchester Guardian, The Listener and other newspapers and periodicals, is 
therefore likely, for some time, to be the last. But even if the author had more 
leisure at his disposal he would find it difficult to continue the slaughter of German 
post-Hitler memoirists, for this particular species of literature has now come to an 
end. The victims in the present volume include Halder, Weizsaecker, von Dirksen, 
Erich and Theo Kordt, and Paul Schmidt. A particularly interesting chapter is 
devoted to the Anschluss, and Munich is once more examined in detail. There is 
an appreciative reference to Benes — ‘a Victorian in twentieth-century Central 
Europe’ — but his weaknesses are not obscured. On the whole this selection is both 
thinner and grittier than earlier volumes, but there is the same masterly control 
of the subject, and the same deadly accuracy in nailing German inventions, 
especially those of Weizsaecker. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ITALIAN OPERA 


FRANCIS zo? s 


A shrewd and penetrating study of this tre- 
mendous field of music, with many human 
touches and some new judgments, particularly 
on the place of the castrati in opera seria and 
the importance of the so-called Gluck reforms. 

‘A book from the pen of Francis Toye can 
always be regarded as an acquisition to the 
musician’s bookshelf. His writings are authen- 
tic and enlightening. His latest book will be a 
delight to opera-goers, and to the legion who 
hear opera at home a conspicuous example of 
useful background to listening. Mr. Toye puts 
Italian opera in its proper perspective, cover- 
ing a canvas from Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” in 
1607 to Dallapiccola’s latest opera. A finely 
written and superbly illustrated book.’ - 
Michael Colbert in the Yorkshire Observer. 


9X 64 in. 66 pp. with 40 illustrations. 8s.6d. net 
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MONARCHY AND THE PARTY SYSTEM, by Sir Lewis Namier, F B A. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege at the O U P, pp. 30, 2s. 6d.) The text of the Romanes Leciure, 
delivered by Professor Namier in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on May 15th 
this year. It is clearly a fragment struck off in the work-shop currently occupied 
by the author, in preparation for his forthcoming account of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century parliamentary history, within the symposium above referred 
to. The most significant conclusion arising from it is that parliamentary govern- 
ment, as currently understood, is no more than a century old: as late as 1846 it 
was still assumed that the choice of Ministers rested pre-eminently with the Crown, 
although the doctrine began to be questioned. The complete sovereignty of 
Parliament is a very recent thing. 


UTILITY AND ALL THAT. AND OTHER ESSAYS, by Professor D. H. Robertson. 
(Allen & Unwin, pp. 205, 18s.) The papers collected in this volume were written 
between 1945 and 1951, and therefore cover the period of the Labour Government, 
which was also the period of Britain’s adaptation to the post-war economic world. 
But the selection also includes some more technical contributions to economic 
theory which wili be of interest to the advanced student. Notwithstanding a 
certain amount of whimsical self-depreciation on the grounds of theoretical and 
mathematical ‘idiocy’, the two essays on the theory of interest are by no means 
easy reading. The remainder offer fewer difficulties to the layman. No. 2, “The 
Economic Outlook’, a Presidential Address read to Section F of the British 
Association in Dundee in August 1947, is perhaps of special interest, since it 
contains some polite but pointed criticism of the concept of planning expounded 
by Sir Oliver Franks, who is shortly to return to this country from his term as 
Ambassador to Washington. There are also some highly topical observations on 
Britain’s share in Western European recovery, delivered with the author’s custo- 


mary felicity of style. 


ATLANTIC ALLIANCE. A Report by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of | 


International Affairs. (Pp. 172. 6s.) This is a concise, factual and, on the whole, 
uncritical survey of the working of NAT O since the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in April 1949. Written on behalf of a Chatham House study group 
by Mr Donald McLachlan, it offers the reader a useful guide through the maze 
of N A T O committee work, and some commonsensible suggestions for improving 
the organizational structure set up in Paris. Attempts at constructive criticism 
are dimmed by reticences on the part of the study group, partly overcome in the 
section explaining Britain’s reservations on the subject of European or Atlantic 
federalism. The military line-up in Europe is described with tantalizing brevity, 
and only the briefest reference is made to conflicting American and British views 
on the strategic significance of the Mediterranean. By contrast, a very full account 
is given of the international bureaucracy now grouped around the Permanent 
Organization in Paris. Aside from some irritating lapses into facetiousness, such 
as the employment of the phrase ‘Three Wise Men’ to denote the executive of the 
Temporary Council Committee, this part of the Report has the ring of authority. 
The broad political conclusions scattered throughout the text will command 
less support, notably the suggestion that a fifty years’ armed truce can be estab- 
lished on the basis of Western ‘hegemony’ in the industrial and military sphere. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


AUSSENPOLITIK 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR INTERNATIONALE FRAGEN 
Herausgeber : 


Herbert v. Borch — Wilhelm Grewe— Herbert Gross — Artur W. Just — 
Erich Kordt —- Hans Rothfels - Hans Georg v. Studnitz 


“Den Herausgebern ist es gelungen, einen Kreis namhafter Persénlichkeiten 
des In- und Auslandes als Mitarbeiter zu gewinnen und dadurch der Zeitschrift 
ein Gesicht zu geben, das einen Vergleich mit ahnlichen Publikationen des Auslan- 
des, wie z. B. ‘Foreign Affairs’, nicht zu scheuen braucht.” Diplomatisches Bulletin 

“ Die Monatsschrift ‘Aussenpolitik’ hat es sich zur Aufgabe gemacht, interna- 
tionale Fragen in ihrer Auswirkung auf Deutschland darzustellen und gleichzeitig 
die Méglichkeiten deutscher Aussenpolitik aufzuzeigen. Die Verfasser der 
einzelnen Beitrige geben wesentliche Hinweise auf unsere aktuelle politische 
Situation, die der politisch denkende Mensch unserer Zeit mit Interesse aufnehmen 
wird.” Siddeutscher Rundfunk 
AUSSENPOLITIK erscheint monatlich. Preis des Einzelheftes DM 2.50, sfr. 2.75 ; 
Abonnement vierteljahrlich DM 7.—, sfr. 7.70; Jahresabonnement DM 27.50, 
sfr. 30.25. 

Ausfiihrlicher Prospekt und Probehefte kostenlos 


DEUTSCHE VERLAGS-ANSTALT STUTTGART 






A cheque book 
for Christmas 


If you feel that your sons or 
daughters are old enough to have 
a cheque book why not give them 
a real token of your confidence 
by opening a cur- 
rent account on 
their behalf this 
Christmas ? 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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THE BRITISH IMPACT ON INDIA, by Sir Percival Griffiths, C I E. (Published 
by Macdonald & Co., pp. 488, 45s.) Here is history written in the non-professional, 


or pre-Namier, manner: deliberately unscientific, but nonetheless illuminating | 


and useful as an introduction to a vastly complicated subject. After a life-time of 
distinguished work in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, the author has come to his task with an accumulated fund of knowledge 
which he uses to good purpose. The canvas is broad — the entire history of Britain’s 
connection with India since the seventeenth century — and the colours are boldly 
filled in, with little regard for detail but a good eye for the main contours. Written 
from the administrative viewpoint — there is much about the functioning of 
government, little about economics, or imponderables like culture — the account 
is nonetheless lively and readable. Not a learned text-book but a Macaulayesque 
sketch of three eventful centuries. 


INTRODUCING EAST AFRICA, by Monica Macmillan. (Faber & Faber, pp. 304, 
21s.) Mrs Macmillan accompanied her husband, Professor Macmillan, on two 
journeys to East Africa in 1949 and 1950, the first to Uganda and Kenya, the 
second to Tanganyika. Her book, which is presumably based on a diary, is mainly 
an account of first-hand impressions formed during these journeys; but it also 
manages to convey a clear picture of agricultural and social conditions, though 
the general outlines are not always easily disentangled from the mass of carefully 
accumulated detail. One hazards the suggestion that it will probably be read 
with closer attention in East Africa than in Britain, although its primary purpose 
is to bring before the reader who does not know Africa at first hand a picture of 
living conditions in the plural societies she describes. Here and there the account 
tends to be bewildering. Thus, after being assured that the colour bar is ‘not at 
all obvious’ in Nairobi, one is told on the following page that ‘. . . in spite of the 
warning of South Africa, history seems to be repeating itself all over again in 
East Africa . .. Nairobi might be any South African town’. The general impression 
left by this painstakingly accurate and honest work is that European settlement 
in Africa tends to reproduce the South African pattern, irrespective of the good 
or bad intentions of those concerned. 


THE STATE OF LATIN AMERICA, by German Arciniegas. (Published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, pp. 392, $4.50.) A sociologist and a former Minister of 


Education in Colombia, before that country was plunged into a seemingly endless | 


civil war which is still raging, Sr Arciniegas is also the author of a number of 
semi-popular works on Latin-American topics which have helped to present a 
clearer picture of the sub-continent’s problems, particularly to American readers 
who may relish the author’s challenging style. Now settled in New Jersey, he 
devotes a good deal of space to the ferocious civil war ravaging his home-land, 
but also takes the reader on a round-trip of the other Republics, and in the process 
delivers some candid and unsparing remarks upon the peculiar nexus of land- 
ownership, military rule, and Church control of education, which has hitherto 
blocked the progress of liberal democracy in Latin-America. Although no more 
than high-class journalism, the book is useful as a presentation of the liberal 
viewpoint upon a highly complex subject. 
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THE POLISH MONTHLY REVIEW 
edited by Jerzy Giedroyc 


| Avenue Corneille, Maisons-Lafitte 
(Seine-et-Oise) 


JULY/AUGUST 1952 


CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE 


JOSEF WITTLIN 
Tragiczny Gogol 
CZESLAW MILOSZ 
Zoologiczne uwagi o Festiwalu 


JULIUSZ MIEROSZEWSKI 
Problem Habsburgskiego Przedmurza 


ZBIGNIEW ABDANK 
Jednak wracam z Kanady 


PRICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 3s. 9d. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £2 


Obtainable by arrangement with 
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one’s friends 
overseas ? 
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Deutsche 
Rundschau 


A German Monthly Review 
published by Rudolf Pechel 
Montana Verlag Darmstadt-Zuerich 


No. 9. September 1952 


Contributions include 
Reginald H. Phelps: 
Aus den Seeckt-Dokumenten 


Gustav René Hocke: 
Barometer im Zeitalter der Angst 


Herbert Stegemann: 
Die Sphinx ohne R&tsel 


Ida Friederike Gorres : 

Die Rose von Jericho 
Jiirgen Eyssen: 
Die kul litische Situation der Offent- 
lichen i 


Rudolf Hagelstange: 
“Recht” und Gerechtigkeit 
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BACK NUMBERS 


We shall be pleased to hear from 
subscribers and readers who are 
able to supply any of the 
following back numbers: 


1951: 
SEPTEMBER 


1952: 
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JUNE, JULY 


Offers should be sent to 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER LTD 
6 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 
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ONE OF I5 MILLION, by Nicholas Prychodko. (Dent, pp. 169, 12s. 6d.) A b 
rowing account of the ‘great purge’ in the Ukraine, in 1937-39, written by 
post-war refugee who was at the time a Professor at the University of Kiev. 


The publishers of the British edition of oRDEAL BY SLANDER, by Owen Lattimo: 
mentioned in our October issue, are McGibbon and Kee Ltd. 


The Editor of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
cannot undertake to return unaccepted 
mss. unless accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope 








